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The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
BosTon, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal, and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a peer regularly from the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his pame or another’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a personorders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





ELIZABETH FRY. 





BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Read at the unveiling of the bust of Elizabeth Fry, 
at the Friends’ School, Providence. 
“Remove the veil!” the mandate said, 
“That covers this illustrious head ;” 
And I, a glad and grateful guest, 
Haste to fulfil the wish expressed. 


An aged woman, in thie room, 

Looks upon maidens in full bloom, 
Looks upon youths whose vigor bright 
Has every gracious hope in sight; 


And youths and maidens here behold 
Imaged a life of worth untold, 

Writ in the mystic script of faith, 
Illumined with the Master’s breath, 


Our hearts leap upward as we read 
Of every noble thought and deed; 
With such a courage Orleans’ maid 
To free ber captive land essayed. 


And as she met the opposing host 
Bearing her banner and her toast, 
Bo did this later heroine 

Assault the deadly ranks of sin; 


Armed with the lily’s virgin crest, 
The shield of candor on ber breast, 
And bearing, of all weapons chief, 
The sundering sword of true belief. 


Within the prison’s dismal cell 

She brought the light she loved so well, 
And God’s compassionate divine 

Did in her woman features shine. 


Those human gems of priceless cost, 

In miry filth besmirched and lost, 

She brought again, redeemed and clean, 
To catch the light of heaven serene. 


And joy was in the heavenly land 

‘That rapturous greets the rescued band, 
And joy with mortals, that no more 
Those hands their deadly mischief bore. 


Oh, wondrous music of the soul, 
Which God does temper and control, 
The discord fierce, the curse, the cry, 
Attuned to happy barmony! 


Art carves for you this marble flower, 
Whose living breath was love and power- 
Such faith resolved, such holy zeal, 
The sickness of the world can beal. 





——-— oo 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

By the death of Ex-Governor Talbot, 
woman suffrage has lost a steadfast friend, 
and Massachusetts one of her most upright 
and courageous statesman. 

Se 

Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell 
started for Minneapolis last Monday. 
They will go by way of Michigan, and ex- 
pect to be absent several weeks. 





eo oe — 

The Republicans of Massachusetts have 
renominated Governor Robinson, who 
does not favor woman suffrage, but has 
let it be known that he will not veto a mu- 
nicipal suffrage bill. ‘The Democrats 
have nominated Ex-Mayor Prince, who is 
understood to be in favor of suffrage. 
Both platforms are silent on the question. 
The Prohibitionists have nominated T. J. 
Lothrop and C. B. Knight, strong suf- 
fragists, and have put the squarest possi- 
ble woman suffrage plank into their plat- 
form. ‘The Prohibitionists have decidedly 
carried off the honors this year, so far as 
woman suffrage is concerned. 
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Thomas J. Lothrop, the Prohibition can- 
didate for Governor of Massachusetts, is a 
Warm and earnest friend of woman suf- 
frage. In his letter of acceptance he says: 

“While the Prohibition party would 
abolish the dramshop, it would also re- 
lease women from their semi-bondage, 
and place them upon an equality with 
men in all respects. It would give them 
the ballot, because it is their right and be- 
cause they need it for self-protection. 





The Prohibitionists early recognized the 
value of the services of women in the 
“ause of temperance, and have invited and 
obtained their aid, so that they are now 
co-workers in the party.” 

C. B. Knight, the candidate for Lieuten- 
ant Governor, is equally outspoken in his 
letter of acceptance. He says: 

**We by no means advocate the reckless 
use of the ballot in female suffrage that 
has prevailed in male suffrage, but we 
challenge the world to show us wherein 
the inherent right of an intelligent, law- 
abiding woman to the ballot is not equal 
to that of a man.” 

- ~o- ane 

A large meeting was held in the Church 
of the Unity, Sunday, Oct. 4, at 7.30 P. M. 
In spite of the storm, about 700 people 
gathered to hear Rev. M. J. Savage, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and Rev. Annie A. Shaw speak upon 
woman suffrage and ‘**Women in the Moral 
and Religious Reforms.” 

a 

A conference of friends of woman suf- 
frage was held at 5 Park Street, last week 
Friday, to consult upon plans of work. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone presided. Wm. I. Bow- 
ditch, William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Col. 'T. W. Higginson, Mrs. 
Cheney, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Mrs. Har- 
riet W. Sewall, Henry H. Faxon, Mrs. 
Mary C. Ames, Rev. Mr. Bush, Mrs. D. W. 
Forbes, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, H. B. Black- 
well, Maria T. Wilson, Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Mr. Burton, 
Mr. Panin, Rev. Mr. Burroughs, Dr. Leon- 
ard, and Miss Blackwell were present. A 
cordial and harmonious spirit prevailed, 
and various plans were talked over. It is 
hoped that this meeting will bear good 
fruit. 

a) 

Woman suffrage meetings have been 
held during the past week as follows: Oct. 
4, Church of the Unity; Oct. 5,5 Park 
Street; Oct. 6, Allston ; Oct. 6, Leominster, 
3 and 7.30 P. M. Meetings are arranged 
for the remainder of the month as follows: 
Oct. 12, 5 Park Street, (Boston Woman 
Suffrage League); Oct. 15, Westboro’; 
Oct. 17, Belmont ; Oct. 20, Melrose ; Oct. 23, 
Fitchburg; Oct. 27, Lowell; Oct. 28, Mal- 
den, at 2.40 and 7.30 P. M.; Oct. 29, East 
Boston, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 


—--— _ — -*e ee — 





The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association was held on 
Wednesday, ‘Thursday, and Friday of this 
week, in the W. C. T. U. parlors, Cole’s 
Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


oo 
7~e 


No oflicial report of the Annual Meeting 
of the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, held last week, has yet reached us. 
The Whitewater Register says that the 
meetings were well attended and very in- 
teresting. ‘The first session was held at 
the Congregational church parlors, on 
Tuesday evening. Mrs. G. A. Bowen, of 
Richland Center, presided in the absence 
of the president, Mrs. Hattie Tyng Gris. 
wold. A cordial address of welcome was 
made by Mrs. W. J. ‘T'rippe, to which Mrs. 
Gray, of Schofield, Marathon County, re- 
sponded. Rev. Olympia Brown gave a 
brief and spirited talk. ‘Two business ses- 
sions were held on Wednesday, and in the 
evening a fine audience gathered in Bow- 
ers’ Hall and listened to papers by Dr. 
Munro, of Milwaukee, and Alura Collins, 
of Waukesha, and able addresses by Prof. 
H. B. Maxson and Rev. Olympia Brown. 
A letter was read from Miss Anthony, who 
had expected to be present, but was unable 
todo so. Wednesday morning and after- 
noon were given up to committee and busi- 
ness meetings. In the evening there was 
another public session at Bowers’ Hall.* 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, of Nebraska, and others. ‘The offi- 
cers for the ensuing year are Rev. Olym- 
pia Brown, president ; Mrs. James, of Rich- 
land Center, corresponding secretary ; Mrs. 
W. J. Trippe, of Whitewater, recording 
secretary; and Dr. Munro, of Milwaukee, 
treasurer. 
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Secretary Manning has refused permis- 
sion to Appointment Clerk Higgins to re- 
move the women clerks from his depart- 
ment. Hence the unfortunate Mr. Hig- 
gins has had to undergo a second fire of 
witticisms from the newspapers, exhort- 
ing him to improve the “atmosphere” of 
his office. He deserves it. 





On Nov. 12, the officers and members of 
the National Woman Suffrage Association 
will celebrate the seventieth birthday of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, by social 
meetings in different localities. At these 
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meetings biographical sketches, toasts, 
music, and songs composed for the oc- 
casion will be inorder. All women whose 
feelings prompt them to do so are invited 
to join in the celebrations. 

or — 

An item in this week’s papers reads like 
a synopsis of one of Clark Russell’s sea- 
stories. The schooner Joel Cook, from 
Savannah, brought into port at Philadel- 
phia four of the crew of the schooner Ann 
T. Sipple, of Boston, with the captain and 
his wife. The Ann T. Sipvle sailed from 
Nansemond, Va., with a cargo of lumber. 
From the first day out they had rough 
weather, and on the 3d inst., when off 
Cape Charles, it was discovered that the 
schooner had sprung a leak. ‘The follow- 
ing day a northwest squall came up, from 
the effects of which the water gained in 
the hold at the rate of eleven inches in 
forty-five minutes. All hands were called 
to the pump, while the captain’s wife took 
the wheel and for hours steered the sink- 
ing vessel. Worn out with pumping, and 
weak for want of sufficient food, the men 
became delirious. They also suffered from 
chills and fever contracted in the swamps 
on the Nansemond River. The signal of 
distress, which had been hoisted, was seen 
by the captain of the Joel Cook on the 
4th inst., and all hands were taken on 
board and the vessel abandoned. Might 
not a woman who could steer a sinking 
ship with a delirious crew, be trusted to 
cast a vote for the man who is to steer the 
ship of State? 

—_————_e-o-o— 

In the “School Suffrage Symposium,” 
which is published in another column, the 
most interesting letters are those from 
the two remonstrants. Mr. Boyle O’Reil- 
ly repeats his favorite argument that 
women ‘*would make ideal laws, and men 
would break them defiantly ;” and that the 
result would be “tanarchy and chaos.” It 
is singular that men of intelligence should 
talk so much about what woman suffrage 
might, could, would, or should do, and so 
little about what it has done. Several 
millions of Englishwomen have had muni- 
cipal suffrage for sixteen years, and the 
result has neither been so good nor so bad 
as Mr. Boyle O'Reilly thinks it must be. 
The women have not made ideal munici- 
pal ordinances, nor have the men broken 
them defiantly. On the whole, the wom- 
en have exercised their limited franchise, 
according to Mr. Gladstone, ‘without de- 
triment, and with great advantage.”” Wom- 
en have had full suffrage in Washington 
and Wyoming ‘Territories for some time, 
and the result has not been ‘tanarchy and 
chaos.”’ On the contrary, governors and 
chief justices are unanimous in saying that 
woman suffrage has been a distinct force 
on the side of good order. 

—__—--_—9-@-o- — 


The Rev. Emory J. Haynes evidently 
hopes that, if more Democratic than Re- 
publican women should vote this year, the 
Republicans in the Legislature will repeal 
the school suffrage law. An uncharitable 
wish was never father to a more delusive 
thought. It suggests the retort of the stal- 
wart ‘ennesseean in **The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains,” to a neighbor 
who threatened to throw him over the cliff : 
**And what would I be doing of while you 

yas a-throwing of me over the cliff?” 
What would the Democrats be doing while 
the Republicans were repealing the school 
suffrage law because Democratic women 
voted? Many . Republicans believe in 
woman suffrage, and would take no part 
in any such effort; and all the Democrats 
would certainly be a unit against it. 
School suffrage is here to stay. As the 
Saturday Evening Gazette pertinently says: 

‘If men who profess the Catholic relig- 
ion may be safely trusted with the ballot, 
why should not their wives and daughters? 
We are glad that the women of Boston are 
beginning to take an interest in this mat- 
ter. And we trust that next year 20,000 
instead of 2000 will qualify themselves for 
exercising the rights and privileges con- 
ceded to them by the law-making power of 
the Commonwealth. Every name added 
to the list, every additional vote cast, is 
simply a forward step in the grand march 
toward woman suftrage. And the more 
names added, the larger the number of 
votes cast, and the longer the strides made, 
the better it will be for this republic.” 


2s 
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The annual meetings of the various 
State Woman Suffrage Associations come 
thick and fast about this time. Those 
that desire to have a full and prompt re- 
port of their proceedings in the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL should forward the reports as 
soon as possible after the meetings are 
held. 





THE SANITARY OOMMISSION. 
BY MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


[Lecture delivered at the Old South Church, Boston, 
September, 1885, in the Course for Young People on 
the “Civil War.” Phonographically reported by 
MILAN C. AYRES. | 


The story of the war of the Rebellion 
has already been told you by previous lec- 
turers. You have learned that the slave- 
holders of the South, who assumed owner- 
ship of 4,000,000 of human beings, because 
they were black, and who employed them 
and used the proceeds of their labor as if 
they were oxen or horses, undertook to 
withdraw the Southern States from the 
Union, because at last they saw that they 
had lost control of the country. The 
story of secession, of the fall of Sumter, of 
the brilliant career of General Grant, 
which is the history of the war—all this 
has been narrated to you by my predeces- 
sors on this platform. It is not possible to 
give any one not personally acquainted 
with the events any adequate idea of the 
condition of the country in the winter of 
1860-1861. On the part of the South there 
was unparalleled activity, audacity, and 
bravado. Over the whole North the paral- 
ysis of death seemed to have settled. All 
were waiting for the incoming of President 
Lincoln's administration. 

When the awful suspense was ended by 
the fall of Sumter, and the voice of the 
President called for 75 000 volunteers, the 
whole North awoke and arose as one man. 
There was no longer anv holding back. 
Men, money. munitions of war—every- 
thing was put at the service of the Gov- 
ernment, and it was embarrassed by its 
very ubundance. The very day after 
President Lincoln called for volunteers, 
women met in various towns and cities 
and organized “to help the Government 
to care fur the soldiers’ families, and to 
succor the soldiers in the field and hos- 
pital, as far as they were able.” ‘They 
had very little idea of the work they 
would be called upon to undertake. Yet 
many of them formed their organizations 
so wisely that there was no need of change, 
and they worked under them to the very 
end. The first meeting was held in New 
York, in the parlors of Drs. Elizabeth and 
Emily Blackwell, of the Women’s Medi- 
sal College of the New York Infirmary. 
The second meeting was held in the church 
of Rev. Dr. Bellows. ‘These meetings 
were held separately. At the instance of 
Dr. Bellows, both adjourned to meet in 
Cooper Institute a few days later, when 
4,000 women were in attendance and the 
**Women’s Central Relief Association” 
was formed. ‘The assembled women voted 
to instruct Dr. Bellows and Dr. Elisha 
Harris to proceed to Washington and learn 
in what way the women could be of service. 
In the month of June, a plan which had 
been drawn up by Dr. Bellows was ac- 
cepted by the President and Secretary of 
War. Not heartily, for the President said 
he considered the Sanitary Commission “a 
fifth wheel to the coach,” and Secretary 
Cameron consented only because he 
thought ‘tthe Commission could not doa 
great deal of harm, and the enthusiasm 
would soon spend itself; it was simply 
throwing a tub to the popular whale.” 

‘The Sanitary Commission was an organ- 
ization of men and women working togeth- 
er in perfect harmony. ‘The organization 
comprised some of the most eminent medi- 
eal and legal names in the country, and al- 
most every Union woman of ability and ex- 
perience. ‘ 

The soldiers, at the beginning of the 
war, were frequently sent to the front 
with the utmost disregard of health and 
comfort, packed in box-cars and sometimes 
in cattle-cars; sometimes with no arrange- 
ment for food on the journey. Arrived in 
Washington, they were frequently obliged 
to stand for hours under the broiling sun 
or pouring rain until the quarter-masters 
and commissaries could learn their duties. 
Sometimes they had to sleep on rotten 
straw wrapped in shoddy blankets. It 
was not strange at the battle of Bull Run 
that our men were routed by the enemy, a 
disorderly and disorganized mob. ‘There 
was neither discipline nor military train- 
ing at that time, nor any proper medical or 
hospital arrangements. Before the war, 
there was no such thing as a general mili- 
tary hospital. ‘There were only post hos- 
pitals, the largest one at Fort Leaven- 
worth, containing only forty beds. ‘The 
Sanitary Commis-ion protested against 
this inadequacy, and, as a result of the 
protest, attention was given to securing 
for the soldiers proper beds and bedding, 
and proper floors for their tents. Sanita- 
ry inspectors were appointed who were 
always medical men of the highest reputa- 
tion. Instruction was given to regimental 
and company officers in regard to the 
proper location of camps and the require- 
ments for healthy diet. Later on, a suc- 
cessful effort was made to have trained 
cooks attached to every regiment. A plan 
was drawn up for an improved hospital to 
accommodate 15,000 patients, the hospital 
to have every convenience possessed by 
the civil hospitals of the country, for until 
this time, the military hospitals were in a 
disgraceful condition. 

One of the next things undertaken was 
to make provision for the accommodation 
of the men on their way to the front. As 
regiments passed through the cities, wom- 
en, accompanied by servants, with lunches 
and coffee, went through the trains and 
ministered to the needs of the soldiers as 
they sat in the cars. The Sanitary Com- 
mission proceeded to establish soldiers’ 
lodges or homes on all the routes of mili- 

(Continued on Second Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD has sailed 
for Europe. 

Miss ANNIE LONGFELLOW, youngest 
daughter of the poet, is to be married next 
Wednesday to Joseph Y. Thorpe, Jr. 

Miss MURFREE (Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock) will have another serial story in the 
Atlantic next year. 

CARLOTTA Patri has nearly finished a 
volume called *-My Artistic Tour Around 
the World.” 

LAbY BURDETT-COUTTS Owns the small- 
est pony in the world. He is five years 
old and stands thirteen inches high. 

Miss LoutsA M. ALcoTr has just 
taken a house in Louisburg Square, Bos- 
ton, which she will make her home for the 
winter. Her father, Mr. A. Bronson, Alcott 
will spend the winter with her. 


Miss EMILY 5S. BOUTON edits the ** House- 
hold” column of the Toledo Blade. She 
has lately contributed to that department 
a series of remarkably goud papers on 
women’s work. 

Miss NANNIE HILL, daughter of the 
Confederate General D. H. Hill, and niece 
of Stonewall Jackson, is now in Washing- 
ton, teaching painting, moulding, and dee- 
orative art in a school for young ladies. 


Miss CLEVELAND writes to a friend ia 
Washington that she has been paid $7,250 
thus far as her share of the profits upon 
ber book. ‘The sale keeps up fairly well, 
and her profits will aggregate not less 
than $25,000, 

Miss SARAH FREEMAN CLARKE opened 
a free lending library three years ago at 
Marietta, Ga. The library started with 
less than 270 books, but now has more 
than 1,000. Miss Clarke has a studio at 
Marietta, and many of her paintings adorn 
the room. 

FRANCES E,. WILLARD said, in her ad- 
dress at the recent Rush Centennial ; ‘The 
well-ordered home is the only true minia- 
ture of a well-ordered State. ‘he temper- 
ance reform cannot reach its largest and 
most beneficent development while half 
the wisdom, more than half the purity, 
and nearly all the gentleness of human na- 
ture is unexpressed in the decisions of the 
ballot-box, the court-room, and the hall of 
legislation.” 

Miss ELIZABETH MARRIOTT, a culti- 
vated young lady of Stanfordville, Duteh- 
ess County, N. Y., owns a farm, and does 
quite as much of the work upon it as her 
hired man. She does the mowing, raking, 
and loading hay, sometimes the ploughing. 
She has a young horse which is the terror 
of all the blacksmiths near, and it is quite 
impossible to have it shod unless its mis- 
tress is on hand to ensure the safety of the 
man’s limbs. 

TERESINA TUA, the famous and charm- 
ing young Italian violinist, being asked 
why she played only Mendelssolin’s and 
Bruch’s concertos, and never Beethoven’s, 
replied, ‘Beethoven thinks, Mendelssohn 
dreams, and Bruch lives in his composi- 
tions. I have now got as far as living and 
dreaming, but next year I shall also think.” 
She is at present studying the Beethoven 
concerto with Joachim. 


Miss FRANCES COLENSO, daughter of 
the late Bishop Colenso, of South Africa, 
a courageous and gallant woman, even 
now devotes herself to a vindication of the 
late King Cetywayo, whose cause her 
father so long and bravely championed, 
She has written a book in two volumes to 
show that British doings in Zululand have 
ruined that country, and that Sir Bartle 
Frere, Lord Wolseley, and other British 
representatives deserve a cordial condem- 
nation. By this act she has given to her 
name a lasting and honorable place in 
African annals. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON, On a visit to her 
old home in Sweden, was an object of dis- 
tinguished popular and royal considera- 
tion. The people thronged the streets 
and cheered her; the king sent his cham- 
berlain to welcome her. After each con- 
cert she was compelled to appear at a 
window of her hotel and sing native songs. 
Her brother, a peasant, who witnessed 
the scene, wept for joy. In the ovation 
at Stockholm, the crowd was so great that 
a number of persons were trampled to 
death, and many others injured. It was 
in no sense Mile. Nilsson’s fault, but she 
is naturally much distressed about it. 
She has disbursed thousands of kroner in 
behalf of those who were wounded, and 
paid the funeral expenses of those who 
were killed. 
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THE SANITARY COMMISSION. 


(Concluded from Firat Page.) 

tary travel. There were forty of these 
free hotels for soldiers. Men away from 
their regiments on leave of absence, going 
home or returning to the fleld,—all who 
wore the army or uavy blue,—were at any 
time welcome to food, lodging, and sup- 
plies. The number of soldiers and sailors 
thus entertained during the war was one 
and one-half millions, an average of twen- 
ty-three hundred every night. 

It was the design of the Sanitary Com- 
mission to do what the Government for 
any reason was not able to do, acting in 
harmony with. and subordinate to it. In 
order to have complete harmony. it was 
the custom for the agents or office's of the 
Commission to obtain leave from com- 
manding officers in the army to do even 
such things as the Commission already had 
authority from the President or Secretary 
of Wartodo. In this way, all prejudice 
wus soon removed. After the first vear, 
or year and a half, the Sanitary Commis- 
sion was welcomed by the army officers 
wherever it made its appearance. 

There had been great suffering in the 
transportation of wounded men. My first 
sight of anything like the horrors of a bat- 
tle was at Fort Donelson. The majority 
of the wounded soldiers were carried from 
the tield in springless farm-wagons, jolted 
over the frozen ground, the men wearing 
the clothing in which they fell. This was 
stiffened with blood and frozen mud, 
The battle of Fort Donelson occurred in 
February, and lasted three days. ‘The first 
day was warm, the wind blowing from the 
sou hwest, and the ground was thawing. 
As the wounded men dropped, they fell 
into the soft mud. That night the wind 
shifted round to the northwest, bringing 
one of those swift and extreme changes in 
weather to which that section of country 
is liable, and the wounded men were 
frozen into the earth at night. and there 
they remained for nearly forty-eight 
hours After the Fort had surrendered, 
these men were cut out froin the congealed 
mud and brought down to the hospitals. 
So severe was their removal, and so full of 
suffering, that an unusually large number 
of the wounded died. After that, there 
was no battle inthe West, on land or on 
river, in which there were not hospital 
transports or hospital cars under the con- 
trol of the Sanitary Commission, fitted up 
in a manner nearly as excellent as are the 
wards of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. 

‘The same thing was done for the wound- 
ed of the army of the Potomac. During 
the dreadful seven days’ battle in’ the 
Peninsula, the hospital transports steamed 
everywhere, picking up the sick and 
wounded, and carrying them to the hospi- 
tal steamers managed by the Sanitary 
Commission. Women now living in this 
city were among those who shared in this 
work of caring for the suflerers, and their 
memories retain vivid pictures of the hor- 
rors of those days. When the tide of war 
surged down into the interior of the 
South, the Sanitary Commission p: ovided 
hospital vars for the removal of the sick and 
wounded. In these there was an arrange- 
ment by which the berths were suspeaded 
by strong India rubber tugs in tiers, one 
above another, so that there was no joiting 
while the train was moving. ’ 

The Commission devised a_ series of 
large kettles on wheels, with portable fur- 
nace attached, for battle-field use. Fre- 
quently during the progress of a battle, 
the attachés of the Sanitary Commission 
made thelr appearance in the rear, set up 
these cauldrons, kindled fires under them, 
and, by the use of condensed beef and 
milk, prepared nourishment for the wound- 
ed soldiers, by which their strength and 
courage were kept up till they could re- 
ceive medical and surgical attendance. 

The Commission also organized a 
back-pay agency. It not unfrequently 
happened that men were unable to get 
their pay. on account of some defect in 
their papers. For a similar reason the sol- 
diers sometimes failed to receive the bounty 
due them. In some instances just dues 
were withheld for months and years, and 
the soldiers’ families at home suffered in 
consequence. Cases of this kind were put 
into the hands of the Back-Pay Agency. 
The papers were straightened out and the 
money drawn and passed over to those to 
whom it belonged. Sometimes $20,000 in 
a single day was thus secured the men. 

Later on, a great work was done through 
a Bureau of Information, and a Hospital 
Directory. After a great battle, like An- 
tietam or Shiloh, the most intense anxiety 
was felt on the part of those who had 
friends in the engagement. ‘They were 
eager to learn what the fate of their friends 
had been. Arrangements were made by 
which, within three or four days after a 
battle, it was possible to obtain tidings of 
almost every man who had been on the 
field. Nearly all the time, the names of 
no fewer than 600,000 soldiers located in 
233 military hospitals were in this direc- 
tory. 

The Sanitary Commission organized a 
Battle-Field Relief Service. ‘Then never 
did an army, or a column of an army, start 
for the battle-field unaccompanied by a 
superintendent of the Commission, and 
relief agents, men and women. ‘They had 
army wagons packed with sanitary stores ; 
or, if on the river, sanitary store boats. 
Whenever a battle took place, these Com- 
mission agents were on the field picking 
up the wounded, here and there, plac- 
ing them in ambulances, and summon- 
ing surgeons to their aid. At the battles 
of Antietam and Shiloh about 10,000 of our 
wounded men were left on the field. The 
agents of the Sanitary Commission never 
made any difference between the “Blue” 
and the *'Gray”™ in their ministrations. On 
the field and in the hospitals, the rebel 
wounded were as tenderly cared for as our 
own men. After the battle of Antietam, 
there were distributed the following sani- 
tary stores: 28,763 sheets, towels, bed- 
ticks, and pillows; 30 barrels of linen 
bandages; 3,168 packages of farina; 2 620 
cans of condensed milk; 5,000 pounds of 
beef-stock and canned meats ; 3,000 bottles 
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of wines and cordial, and several tons of 
lemons, crackers, tea, and sugar 1 have 
not time to mention one half the work that 
wis done by the Commission. Indeed, I 
have been compelled to do ir great injustice 
by the rapid way in which | live epitom- 
ized their various savencies of relief. 

Now you will a-h. ** Whence came these 
sanitary stores?” ‘Jhere is a great history 
in the answer to that question. There 
were nearly 12.000 aid -ocieties of women 
at work for the soldiers all over the land 
during the war. I belonged at one time 
to two of these One ! ad a membership 
of 1,500 women. I think there were more 
than a million women thus actively en- 
gaged, and they kept the depots of the 
Commission packed with stores, and the 
streams of benevolence running to the 
army ever full and flowing. Once there 
came a telegram to the Commission in 
Chicago: “Grant's army before Vicksburg 
is suffering from scurvy.” Immediately 
telegrams were flashed to every part of the 
Northwest repeating the sta ement, and 
asking immediate and large shipments of 
vegetables. As rapidly as they could be 
forwarded, they began to pour in, and the 
contributions continued till the need was 
supplied. Grant and Sherman again and 
again declared and their declaration is on 
record and in print, that it was due to the 
Sanitary Commission that the army of the 
Southwest kept on its feet. 

Gen. Grant was as conspicuous for his 
humanity in the care of his soldiers as for 
his maste:ly ability in the conduct of the 
war. Whenever one went to him on any 
errand that concerned the welfare of his 
men and inquired if this or that could not 
be done for them, he uniformly answered, 
“Why, of course it can!” 

When boxes of clothing were unpacked 
at the headquarters of the Commission, that 
they might be stamped and repacked, 
shirts by themselves, sheets by themselves, 
and so on, we found folded in the gar- 
ments notes written by the ladies who 
made and donated them. These notes 
were forwarded with the clothing. Some- 
times the note would read thus: *You 
are not my son, but you are somebody's 
son. lL have made this shirt, hoping it will 
be useful to some mother’s boy; and pray- 
ing that my boy in the service may be 
benetited by some other mother.”’ Another 
note would read like this: ‘lhese gar- 
ments were worn the last time by a very 
dear friend of mine, who now wears the 
regalia of heaven.” Sometimes there were 
notes from young girls, like this: 


“Dear Sotprer,—I have knit these stockings 
for yuu. Pat them on and wear them. I am 
bineteen years old, tive teet, four inches tall; 
have biue eyes and brown hair; I make butter 
and cheese.” 

Or, 

“I teach in the intermediate school. Now, 
who are you? How old ure you? Where do 
you live? Writeand tellmeaboutit. Enclosed 
1s paper und stamped envelopes for this purpose.’ 


Sometimes a correspondence ensued, 
which, in instances, to my knowledge, re- 
sulted in life-long friendships, and some- 
times in marriage. We received at the Com- 
mission letters from families who had 
pledged themselves not to eat butter, sugar, 


jellies, or canned fruits until the war should 


be over. All that tt ey would have eaten was 
sent us for the hospitals in the Sanitary 
Commission boxes, or the money obtained 
by their sale, 

When every other means of money-mak- 
ing failed,the women of the aid societies fell 
back on that everlasting resource of wom- 
en—fairs. Nine great Sanitary Fairs were 
held, which yielded in the aggregate over 
$3,000,000. 

There are a great many personal inci- 
dents of a most thrilling character con- 
nected with the story of the Sanitary Com 
mission. I see in this house this afternoon 
a lady, Miss Amy Bradley, whose name I 
never utter without an inclination to pay 
her the homage accorded by a devout 
Catholic when he speaks the name of the 
Madonna—his Lady of Mercy. I first met 
her in the Soldiers’ Home at Washington, 
where, in the place of discomfort, dirt, 
want, and misery, she had brought cleanli- 
ness, abundance, comfort, and cheerful- 
ness. The men said to me of her, **You 
ought to see the letters she writes home 
for us. They are solid chunks of sun- 
shine.” I remember the horrible Convales- 
cent Camp at Alexandria, Va. The sol- 
diers called it ‘Camp Misery,” and it well 
deserved the name. ‘hither she bent her 
steps, and there, as at Washington, she 
soon brought order out of chaos, and al- 
most restored dead men to life. When 
the war ended she went to Wilmington, 
South Carolina. and established a school 
for the poor whites, which to-day, after 
eighteen yvears’ warfare with ignorance 
and inertia, is famous the country over. 

I remember another woman who then 
lived in Cairo, LIl., and whom the soldiers 
culled “the Cairo Angel,” Dr. Mary J. 
Safford. For months, almost the only sun- 
shine of the poor, sick soldiers in that 
dreary, dreadful town, was the bright, 
cheery face of this litthe woman who be- 

same their ministering angel. In her ef- 
foris for their comfort and healing, she 
nearly lost her own life, and was sent to 
the hospitals of Paris for treatment. When 
restored again to health, she proceeded to 
sarry out a purpose which her hospital 
work had formed within her. She fitted 
herself to practise medicine as a physician, 
and to-day is not only a practitioner, but a 
professor in a medical school in this city. 

I should like to tell you of **Mother 
Bickerdyke,” one of the noblest heroines 
developed by the war, and who did heroic 
service for the ‘‘boys in blue.” Every- 
where in the West, among army and Sani- 
tary Commission people, her name is a 
household word. Thousands who live 
bless her in their hearts, and tens of thou- 
sands who died thanked God for her noble 
ministrations. ‘To-day this grand, large- 
hearted, untiring worker lives in San Fran- 
cisco. Her brown hair is whitened by 
years and care. Her hands are crippled 
with work and disease. Sheis barely able 
to serve herself, and has no income, save 
the gifts of her friends. With character- 
istic ingratitude, where women are con- 





ecrned, Governmeut still withholds from 


her the pension for which it has been pe- 
titioned, and which is a thousand times 
her due. 

Dear young people, it is for you to see 
that we shall never again have war. It is 
for you to become such manlyjmen and wo- 
manly women that vou shall be centres of 
moral influence, radiating light aud purity 
in every direction. Neither armies nor 
navies, neither wealth nor art, nor all 
united, can alone give perpetuity to a na- 
tion. Men and women, noble in charac- 


veneral welfare, self-centred, self-poiszed, 
and whose ideal combines moral superiori- 
ty with mental excellence—these make a 
nation strong, these shall give her earthly 
immortality. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 





The New Northwest gives the follow- 
ing gratifying facts: 

Although it is less than two 
since the right of women to the suffrage 
has been recognized in Washington ‘Ter- 
ritory, the voices of her prominent men 
of both parties are unanimous in its 
praises, Ex-Delegate Hon. Thomas H. 
Brents, who was honored by three suc- 
cessive terms in Congress before the right 
to vote was conferred upon women, was 
recognized from the first of the agitation 
as one of its ablest and most outspoken 
advocates; and Hon. C. 8. Voorhees, the 
new delegate, who has not yet taken his 
seat, is already distinguishing himself as 
an advocate of the measure. As one of 
these gentlemen is a Republican and the 
other a Democrat, it is easy to mark the 
political equilibrium of opinion on this 
question in the ‘Territory by noting the 
significant fact that the leaders of both 
par.ies have espoused it. During a recent 


years 


visit at his old home in Indiana, Mr. 
Voorhees was interviewed by a news- 


paper reporter, who said in surprise, as 
Mr. Voorhees alluded to the votes of 
women: 


“Have you woman suffrage in Washing- 
ton ‘Territory ?” 

“Yes.” answered Mr. Voorhees; ‘tand 
in conferring this right on women we 
have emphasized our abhorrence of the 
British doctrine, which it required seven 
years of bloodshed to overthrow, viz.: 
taxation without representation. We are 
progressive in Washington ‘Territory, and 
we do not believe that women are inferior 
in patriotism and intelligence to men. We 
are willing to trust the wives, the 
mothers, and the daughters in a political 
as well as social way with a participation 
in shaping our destiny as one of the great- 
est States in the American Union. We 
believe that, with them as equal fac- 
tors in preparing the ‘Territory for admis- 
sion into the Union. our condition will be 
purified. strengthened, and bettered in 
every way. We do not distrust the noble 
womanhood of Washington Territory.” 

‘*Have you wealth sufficient to warrant 
Congress in giving you a State govern- 
ment?” 

‘In 1876 the property wealth of this 
Territory was $15 139,078. In 1884 it had 
reached the magnificent proportions of 
$51,008,484, showing an increase in eight 
years of $35,569,406.” 

“In view of the Republican majority in 
the ‘Territory, will you urge its admission 
into the Union during your service in 
Congress?’ 

“Unquestionably. Because a man dif- 
fersfrom me in politics is certainly no 
reason why he should be disfranchised 
and denied the commonest privileges of 
an American citizen. We are fully 
equipped for admission into the Union, 
and could assume the mantle of Statehood 
to-morrow and wear it as proudly as any 
State in the Union. I shall make every 
effort to secure for my people the inesti- 
mable blessing of a State government, 
wholly regardless of any political conse- 
quences. [ am unwilling to punish a 
man because he honestly differs with me 
upon any given proposition. An honest 
man cannot afford to permit the consum- 
mation of a great wrong in order that 
some one may be benefited thereby.” 


| 


| ter, fruitful in good deeds. jealous for the 





These utterances of Mr. Voorhees mean | 


much more than appears at first sight. 
The gentleman, like his father, Senator 


Voorhees of Indiana, is a born politician, | 


He knows that the Democratic party has 
lately come mto power by and through 
the political necessities that compelled it 
to take an advance step while the Repub- 
lican party, sated with power, and secure 
in its own estimation, was resting upon 
laurels already won. It matters nothing 
to our argument that Mr. Voorhees would 
not have been willing to accede to woman 
suffrage before the work of others had 
recorded it as a fact; but it does ad- 
monish every Republican aspirant for fu- 
ture political promotion to remember 
that when a Democratic politician and 
public office-holder makes such assertions 
it is because he knows what he is talking 
about. Mr. Voorhees sees the situation 
from the stand-point of a political thor- 
oughbred. The long, long years of his 
party’s subjugation gave its keenest pro- 
moters a political acumen that is far-reach 
ing, subtle, and even prophetic. 


| publie good. 


there is no constitutional barrier to the 
enfranchi-sement of women. . The Re- 
publican managers, who fancy that they 
ean regain their lost power by ignoring 
these focts. may console themselves with 
the belief that the party now in power 
will not dare to take a step in advance of 
themselves; but they are reckoning with- 
out their host. as they will wake up too late 
to see, if they are not vigilant. —New North- 
west. 
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A FIELD FOR A WOMAN'S MEETING. 


Warsaw, N. Y., SEPT. 21, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal ° 

Having spent afew years in a Western 
college and two more of married life in 
Chicago, that home of woman's independ- 
ence and rendezvous for great gatherings, 
I came back to my dear old home of be- 
loved associations in Warsaw, N. Y., with 
my youthful interest in the laws and cus- 
toms that affect woman greatly increased. 

The only meetings the women held here 
were under name of the W. C.'T’. U., except 
prayer and missionary ones, which the 
clergymen allow very willingly. So I be- 
gan to attend the W. C. IT. U., but I soon 
found that, although sailing under that 
name, they would not join the County, 
State, or National unions, for, oh horrors! 
these were all making a stand for woman 
suffrage. So we have jogged along, hav- 
ing from seven to ten members meet for an 
hour once a month, with the exception 
of two meetings—once when we had a 
noted visitor, and again when three of us, 
amid great opposition, succeeded in calling 
out a large number just before election. 
This is all that is done for temperance in a 
town of three thousand, noted for its cul- 
tivated and intelligent women. 

None except three women, several years 
ago, have taken advantage of the school 
law. We live just out of the village. so 
are in a country school district. I was 
ill on the evening of the school election; 
but my sister, Lucy Hawley, found two 
women to accompany her, and attended 
the little country school meeting. She 
said the performance was as good as any 
play she ever witnessed. When the ladies 
entered, the men were all in consternation. 
A man was in the chair, but he wanted to 
leave it, and said he had not been nomi- 
nated for chairman. No one seemed to 
know what to do, and the scene was 
laughable. Well, the girls voted, and 
after the adjournment, one man, who has 
lived within two or three miles of a county 
seat most of his life, said to my sister 
that he noticed the ladies voted. He was 
glad to have them take an interest in the 
school, ete., etc..—but, ahem! he did not 
know by what authority they voted. So 
she enlightened him, and maybe he will 
bring his wife and old teacher next year to 
vote. Can we do anything? Perry, only 
nine miles from us, has a suffrage club; 
LeRoy. only twenty miles off, has a large 
one; Attica is active in the work. Yet 
here we are. Can any one tell me what to 
do? I try to talk with my lady friends 
about a life of greater influence for wom- 
en than that which emanates from the 
home only, but which will reach into the 
home and join law to love for the protec- 
tion of theirchildren. But this is general- 
ly laughed at and called my **weakness ” 
people not being sufficiently acquainted 
with the progress of reform to know that 
I am the least of the great army of grand, 
good women who are giving their years 
for others, instead of quiet enjoyment for 
themselves. 

If any one knows of a more conserva- 
tive town of the rigid, o: thodox type, for- 
tified on all sides, with a temple in the 
centre, it would be a consolation for my 
remaining days to be informed in what 
geography it is to be found. 

CARRIE HAWLEY BUCKLIN. 
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DECAY OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


( Concluded.) 

Custom is gradually making over to 
women, as a voluntary work, the manage- 
ment of charities and other forms of effort 
for the poor, for higher education, for 
moral reform, and social beneficence. Very 
many women feel it their social duty to 
take part in some of these many labors for 
Why would not the same 
intelligent and conscientious exertion be 
even better expended with the authority 
of recognized municipal agents? ‘The 
problems of municipal housekeeping are 
in many respects of a character to espec- 
ially awaken the interest, and appeal to 


| the experience. of women. Women would 
| be more fitted to deal with some of them 


They | 


know that the Democratic party has not | 


achieved permanent victory. They realize 
that it is only on trial; and they see that 
unless they seize the new dispensation, as 
it exists in Washington Territory and Wy- 
oming, as a pretext for future political 
manceuvripg, it will not be possible for 
them to hold their hard-earned battle- 
ground. 


eal wires in conjunction with the aspiring 
young delegate, and the Republican party 
is hopelessly blind if it fails to foresee their 
plans and checkmate them by a flank 
movement. President Cleveland says 


Senator Voorhees, as the ‘*fath- | 
er of his son,” is engaged in laying politi- | 


than men. Women would be less likely to 
pass them by with indifference did they 
once fairly understand their nature, and 
feel that they were equally responsible. 
If, moreover, it is so great a difficulty to 
get people generally to give the amount 
of thought and interest to these local mat- 
ters which is necessary for their being 
properly attended to, it is evident that the 
larger the constituency responsible, the 
more chance there is of a sufficient num- 
ber of public-spirited citizens being found 
as a leaven to stir up the mass. Everything 
which concerns both men and women, 
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which is of common interest in the home, 
is more likely to enlist the interest of 
either side of the house. ‘The interest of 
the wife will arouse that of the husband. 

There seems in one respect to be an ad. 
vantage in the course the English are tak. 
ing in giving municipal suffrage to wom. 
en who have not a personal interest in gen. 
eral politics. It brings to the work a body 
of non-partisan voters, all the more likely 
to judge such questions on their merits be. 
cause they are not personally interested 
in making party capital out of them. This 
advantage would be fully appreciated by 
any one who knows to what an extent 
party feeling controls action in matters 
which at first sight would seem most ut- 
terly foreign to it,—such even as the ap- 
pointment of physicians, nurses, and ma- 
trons in public charities, 

There is a constant tendency to bring in 
party considerations, and to centralize the 
management of local affairs. To draw 
any question “‘into the vortex” is, as the 
pamphlet in question tells us, a familiar 
expression in English local polities for this 
process, and the same tendency is visible 
among us. It would seem as though, if 
one side of the house were to be excluded 
from the management of purely local in- 
terests, there would be a certain practical 
advantage in excluding men, whose par- 
tisan tendencies are so strongly developed, 
and in leaving such matters to women, 
who would have a more exclusively local 
interest inthem. But here, as in a wisely 
ordered household, the most complete and 
cordial understanding and co-operation of 
both partners in the common work is that 
which best secures the welfare of the fami- 
ly. 

The spirit which leads to the exclusion 
of women from municipal suffrage is the 
same which would lead to the sharpest 
and most complete separation of husband 
and wife in the aflairs of the household 
and family. The spirit which leads women 
to object to it on account of the burdens it 
might involve is the same which, carried 
to its extreme. regards work of any kind as 
undesirable for women. 

It may be fairly asked whether at the 
bottom there is not a great deal of selfish- 
ness in this inclination to shirk responsi- 
bility. Does it not mean precisely the 
same inclination to absorb themselves ex- 
clusively in personal interests. to limit 
narrowly their efforts and cares, which 
leads to such fatal indifference among men 
to their local duties? Is not a right gen- 
erally the acknowledged power to fulfil a 
duty? Is not the reluctance or indifter- 
ence of women to assume any duty as citi- 
zens due largely either to ignorance of the 
close and vital connection between muni- 
cipal government and home lif, or to the 
selfishness that desires to go through life 
with the greatest amount of self-indul- 
gence, and the least possible amount of 
work and responsibility? Among the ma- 


jority of women the first of these causes is 


at the bottom of their indifference. ‘There 
would probably be no better method of 
arousing their interest, than to publish a 
list of the municipal questions brought be- 
fore voters during the year, with com- 
ments showing how directly action taken 
on them aflects the home interests uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the especial 
charge and duty of women. 

If this close connection between home 
life and municipal government could be 
fully brought home to women, their atti- 
tude toward the question of municipal suf- 
frage would speedily change, and they 
would regard the latter as an absolutely 
essential complement to their home inter- 


ests and duties. yey BLACKWELL. 
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FRAUD AT THE BALLOT-BOX IN WISCONSIN. 


Interference with the ballot-box is to be 
condemned, no matter where perpetrated 
or in what cause. Elections were held in 
Wisconsin last week to determine the rate 
of the liquor-license tax for the next three 
years. In most of the important towns 
low license was victorious, and in some 
piaces the scenes at the polls were scan- 
dalous. In Milwaukee the men 
blocked the way to the ballot-boxes and 
prevented high-license men from voting, 
while boys and hoodlums who were wil- 
iing to deposit low-license ballots were 
freely admitted. 

The campaign was very one-sided, ap- 
parently from fear of arow. No organized 
effort was made to carry high license, and 
when it came to voting, the more respecta- 
ble voters, and notably the prohibitionists, 
stayed away from the polls. This was un- 
wise and cowardly, and for three years to 
come the cause of temperance in Wiscon- 
sin will suffer the conse quences, while the 
saloon bummers, having found out how to 
have their own way, will be more diflicult 
to overcome next time. Whatever the 
sause at stake, the ballot-box ought to be 
free for the expression of every voter’s 
opinion, and people who do not insist up- 
on that, and even stand ready to fight for 
it if necessary, are forging their own po 
litical manacles.—Springfield Union. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 
Oliver Johnson is not satisfied with the 
reply to his last article, and returns to the 
subject as follows: 

{ certainly appreciate the *deference” 
to me as ‘ta tried and true suffragist™ 
which led you to print my article on the 
que stion whether woman is already enfran- 
chised in the State of New York; but! 
should have been better pleased if you had 
given mea hearing, not on any personal 
ground whatever, but on account of the 
importance of the subject and your own 
obligation to give both sides of such a 
question a fair chance to be heard. It, is 
not against woman suffrage that | spoke. 
but only against a certain proposed meth- 
od to advance the cause—a method which I 
hold to be unwise and injurious. [ have not 
adopted the “poor policy” of letting ‘tour 
enemies interpret the law for us.” I have 
consulted no enemy of the cau-e, but have 
exam ned for myself the constitution of 
New York and the statutes made to en- 
force its provisions in relation to suffrage. 
and, after consulting many friends of 
woman suffrage, | have stated my own in- 
dependent conclusions, with such clearness 
and candor as Lam able to exercise. I 
agree with you in saying that **whatever 
advantages the law gives us, we should 
take.” Is it any less true that we should 
seek to take as an “advantage” nothing 
that the law and the constitution clearly 
forbid? 

“In law.” you say, “the presumption is 
always in favor of liberty and self-govern- 
ment, not the opposite.”” Yes, in all cases 
where the terms of a constitutional provis- 
ion or of a statute are of doubtful mean- 
ing; otherwise “the presumption” has no 
footing. In this case I can see no more 
room for doubt or question than in the 
statement that two and two make four, or 
that white is not black. I draw no argu- 
ment from ‘ta mere omission,” but from a 
provision of the constitution as positive 
in its terms and as unmistakable in its 
meaning as language could well make it. 
The constitution tells us who are ‘quali- 
fied voters,” and in doing so, necessarily 
excludes from the polls those not em- 
braced in its terms. Otherwise the detini- 
tion becomes a farce, and there is no law 
to exclude anybody of whatever age from 
voting who chooses to assert the right. 
The provision in relation to the sex of the 
*qualitied voter” is just as binding as that 
defining his age, and is not to be set aside 
by “mere inference,” by whomsoever 
made. 

Conceding, for the sake of the argument, 
that **women were legal voters in New 
York when the constitution was formed 
in 1777,” the fact is of no account here 
and now, the question being not what was 
law more than a hundred years ago, but 
what is law to-day. The constitution now 
in foree was framed in 1846, and adopted 
in the regular way, no protes. on behalf 
of women having been made. Its provision 
detining *‘qualitied voters,” however much 
to be regretted, is binding upon the Legis- 


lature the courts, and the officers of elec- 
tions, and can only be changed in the way 


prescribed in the instrument itself. Every 
election inspector or supervisor is sworn 
to obey that constitution and to keep from 
the polls all persons save ‘qualified 
voters.” If a woman presents herself 
claiming a right to vote, it will be his 
duty to read to her the provision of the 
constitution limiting suffrage to *‘male 
citizens” twenty-one years of age, and un- 
less she is ready to swear that she is of 
that sex, it will be his duty to exclude 
her, jst as he would exclude “male citi- 
zens” not of the requiredage. The person 
claiming to vote is required to swear that 
he will give true answers to such ques- 
tions as may be put to him with a view to 
ascertain whether he is a qualified voter 
or not, and if the person presenting herself 
is a woman, the inspector cannot evade 
the question of sex. ‘lo admit her would 
be to break his oath and to violate both 
the constitution and the law. ‘There is no 
“voter's oath” of which this question of 
sex is not an antecedent and binding con- 
dition. 

‘The New York statufes,”’ you observe, 
“contain no penalty for women’s voting.” 
But they do impose penalties for illegal 
voting, without distinction of sex, and for 
the admission of such voters to the polls 
by inspectors, as the latter will doubtless 
find to their cost if they commit such an 
offence. It is true that the registry law 
applies only to the cities, but these em- 
brace nearly, if not quite, half the voters of 
the State; while in the rural districts citi- 
zens are permitted to vote only upon the 
same conditions that regulate the registra- 
tion in cities. 

Again, you observe that ‘‘New York 
lawyers are agreed that there is no way to 
punish a woman for voting.” I should 
like to see the authority for this statement. 
My own belief is that not only have **New 
York lawyers” as a class not agreed to 
this proposition, but that no one of them 
of any distinction could be persuaded to 
sign such a declaration. Here or there 
some one may be found willing to do so, 
but the fact is worth nothing by way of 
argument. 

Nothing pleases the enemies of woman 
suffrage more than to see its friends turn- 
ing aside from legitimate to abortive ways 
of advancing their cause. Every sensible 
opponent knows well that suffrage for 
women, in this as in other States, can only 
be obtained by a change of the constitu- 
tion, and he can well afford to smile when 
he sees suffragists deluding themselves 
with the notion that a constitutional pro- 
vision can be demolished by a war-whoop, 
as the walls of Jericho are said to have 
been overthrown by a ramshorn concert. 
Such notions tend to bring the good cause 
into contempt, to confirm the too general 
Opinion that suftragists are people » of un- 
sound judgment, and to delay the victory 
for which we have so long labored, prayed, 
and hoped. OLIVER JOHNSON. 

New York, Sept. 27, 1885. 

[Mr. Johnson has restated his reasons 
for believing that women are at present 


legally debarred from voting in New 
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the argument have been made 
swered so often that everybody's opinion 
is probably now fixed, and further discus- 
sion can be of little use. Where there is a 
sincere difference of opinion as to the best 
methods of work, each person must follow 
the method which seems to him the best, 
and have charity for those who cannot 
share his view. A great many women in 
New York State honestly believe that 
there is no legal impediment to their vot- 
ing. They will very properly offer their 
votes on election day, and we shall see 
what will come of it. The WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL can give no further space to this con- 
troversy at present. | 
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REAL ESTATE OF .A WIFE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of the most unjust limitations of the 
common law not yet wiped out by statute 
in this State, is the denial to a married 
woman of the sole use, with full power of 
conveyance, of her own real estate ob- 
tained either before or after coverture, 
without the joining of her husband in the 
deed. Her own property is as much ex- 
clusively hers as is her own hand or foot, 
and he might as well control her actions 
in any of the ordinary duties of life as to 
control the disposition of her exclusive 
property. It would seem that the broad- 
minded men of the East have gone West, 
for, in the most of the Western States, this 
right is acknowledged by the law. 

Malden, Mass. *BURK.” 
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A Troy lawyer gives as a reason for not 
going to Europe this suinmer, that a rich 
client of his has just died, and he is afraid 
the heirs will get the property.— Troy Press. 


An orator and wit was asked what an 
Irish friend of his, who had just arrived in 
London, could mean by perpetually put- 
ting out his tongue. ‘1 suppose he is try- 
ing to catch the English accent,” said the 
wit. 


**Are you having much practice now?” 
asked an old judge of a young lawyer. 
“Yes, sir, a good deal, thank you.” ‘Ah, 
I'm glad to hear it. In what’ line is your 
practice particularly?” *‘*Well, sir, par- 
ticularly in economy.” 

“Something wonderful is sure to happen 
on this earth before long,” suddenly re 
marked a Harlem man, looking up from 
his newspaper. ‘*Why. John, you don’t 
mean it!” said his wife in a tone of aston- 
ishment. ‘Is the world coming to an end ?” 
*T don’t know, I'm sure; but it looks like 
it. ‘This paper says there is a plumber in 
the Philadelphia Almshouse.” ‘*Oh, is that 
all?” said the little woman, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘If thought perhaps some hard- 
hearted husband had given his wife money 
without her asking him for it."—New York 
Journal. 





In gathering wild flowers, autumn leaves, or 
picnicking in the woods, we are more or less 
exposed to danger trom poisoning by ivy or 
other wild vines and shrubs. The poison is un- 
der certain circumstances readily absorbed by 
the blood, and painful swellings or eruptions are 
caused. Such affections Hood's Sarsaparilla 
readily cures, as it expels a}! impurities from the 
blood. Even in cases of poisoning by Paris 
green, Hood's Sarsaparilla has been remarkably 
successful. It should be kept constantly in the 
house for all blood disorders. Hood's Sarsapa- 
ri‘la is made by C. I. Hood & Co.. Lowell, Mass., 
and is sold by ali druggists. 100 Doses $1. 





POTERY and LAMPS. 


AWN TENNIS PRIZES.—The subscribers have 
Ad just landed by steamship “Missouri” a shipment 
of China decorated with rackets, balls and netting, in 
bouillon cups and bowls, also tea cups and saucers; 
seasonable and salable. 





I UPLEX LAMPS.—The designs and workman- 

ship in them were never equal to the exhibit of 
this season. The oil receivers are of seamless brass, 
such as have been in use on the Cunard and White 
Star steamers successfully the past seven years, and 
with the new Premier Lever Duplex Burner, by which 
the lamp can be lighted or trimmed without detaching 
the globe and chimney, are a desideratum for the 
library and drawing room; with the English Duplex 
Burner we have never in the thousands sold by us, 
heard of injury; old lamps may be put in order in our 
lamp department, and worn-out burners replaced with 
good ones. 





ICH FLOWER R POTS 3 and pedestals, of the new 

self colors, yellow, sang de beuf and electric 
blue, costing from $1 to $75 each, from 10 in., to 24 in. 
More than 60 designs to choose from. The most at- 
tractive novelty of pottery in London, Paris and 
Vienna the present season. 





DN tR SETS and matchings to old sets. The 

latest productions of Mintons, Wedgwood, Wor- 
cester Royal, Meissen, Ridgways, Copelands and the 
old standard designs of Chinese and Japanese, recent- 
ly landed and now on exhibition. As the values io 
these goods at the sources of production were never 
lower than now, our prices are in accord. 





VERY HOUSEHOLD requisite in pottery, glass 

and lamps, useful or ornamental, from the lowest 
cost to the richest specimens to be found on this con- 
tinent, may be found at our warerooms, and lowest 
market values are guaranteed. Six floors. Wholesale 
and retail. 


JONES, McDUFFER & STRATTON 


POTTERY AND GLASS MERCHANTS, 
120 Franklin and 51 to 59 Federal. 


B. Persons having costly lamps in which th 
burners are worn out or faulty. can have them put in 
order by sending them to our Lamp Department. The 
new lever Dupiex Burner, by which the Lamp may be 
Le hited eh os —- without removing the & e and 

y d to old lamps. 
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HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 


| 


] 
and Young | 


Women. Offers a tull Preparatory with shorter Col 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen. | 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 


work in American and English Universities. Age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No 
ve mbe r. For catalogue address the Principal, 


HELEN MAGILL, Ph, D. 
Graduate of Swarthmore College. Boston University» 
and Newnham College, Caml bridge, Engiand, 


‘WEST NEWTON 


Knglish ani Classical School. 


The 33d year of this Family and Day School, for 
Boys and Girls, be gins Sept. 16. Addrees 
"LT Yr. AL iL EN, Weat Newton, Mass. — 





VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
prepar: story courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; L ibrary, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with eve 1 fac ility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Cor. BOYLSTON AND BERKELEY STREETS, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Primary, Grammar, and High School Departments, 
Courses arranged for Special Students. 
Over forty girls the first year, 


RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 2). 


Fits for College, Inst, of Technology, and Business, 

Messrs. TAYLOR, De MeRITTE and Hagar Princi- 
pals. Can be seen daily from 9 to 12. Circulars on ap- 
plication 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 


The Fifty-seventh annual catalogue gives an 
account of its thorough preparation for the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, for Busi- 
ness, and for College, and of its provision for 
Special Students. Attention is’ particularly 
invited to the unusual arrangements for Girls 
and Young Children. The house is now 
open daily to visitors, from 9 till 2. 





MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 


FAMILY and DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Witt Re-Opren OctToser 5ru, 1885, 

As heretofore it will be conducted upon the basis ot 
EpvucaTIon, rather than INstTRUCTION. The house is 
very advantageously situated, and to resident pupils 
are extended all the advantages of arefined and cheer- 
ful home. ‘he supplementary or post-graduate course 
will commence November 2, and will continue in the 
charge of JouN StoreR Coss, LL.D. Before Sept. 
15, applications should be made by mail to No. 91 
Newbury Street, Boston; after that date Mrs. New- 
hall will be at home from 11 to 1, every day except 
Saturday. 


WAVERLY TERRACE SCHOOL, 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Miss PAULINE T. WOOD, Principal. 
Miss LUCY E. SHUTE, Associate Principal. 


This family and day school re-opens Sept. 21, 1885. 

Its location is unsurpassed, central, yet retired, and 
surrounded by fine play-grounds. This school makes 
a specialty of training pupils in the correct use of the 
English language. 

Foreign languages by native teachers. 

Primary and kindergarten department in charge of 
Miss H. A. Silvester. 

A limited number of girls received into the family 
for board and tuition. 





TUITION: 
Boarding pupils...... eeccee-++++ evccces $350, 
Day pupils.....sseees- Pry). eee 75. 
Primary pupils........ COOH: sccccccccses 50, 


For circulars and inforn atlou adieen oa the principal. 








me BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING““BLEACHING. 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above armbol 8 and name of 
JAMES PYLE, N ORK, 





RIOCHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 
PIAINOFORTE! 


The success of this celebrated instruction book has 
been phenomenal. 

After more than a quarter of a century of trial, amid 
a multitude of competitors, 


RICHARDSON 


continues to bring, yearly, great credit to its pnblish- 
ers, and to the widow of the compiler a large and com- 
fortable income. 

More ~en half amillion pupils have learned from 
its pag 

tie pu published with American, and also with foreign 
fingering. 

Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte is the 
most correct of instructors; having been very ¢arefully 
revised, and every error eliminated. 

Valuable additions have, from time to time, been 
made. 

Teachers accustomed to use Richardson need no 
urging to continue todoso. Young Teachers in search 
of a reliable Instruction Book are perfectly safe in 
adopting this. 

Price $3, for which price it will be mailed, post 
free, to any address. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co.). for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Masicai Lostruments, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 
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DRESS 
REFORM 


GARMENTS. 


i Jersey-Fitting, Knit 


Tuion Undergarments 


In Silk, Wool, 









Merino 


and Gauze. 


Perfect In Fit and the 
most Destrable in 
market. 


BATES’ WAIST 


FOR 
LADIES’, MISSES 
and CHILDREN, 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, 
MISS BATES’ 
DKESS 


Reform Com. Rooms, 


AT Winter st 
CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de 
lightful and whole 
some a8 a Dressing 
for the Ulair, and of 
especial benefit: ip 
relieving headache 
and nervousor neu- 
mlgic pains. '’— 
Busan ©. Voe@u 
(Woman'sJournal) 
Boston, Mass, 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall. 
ng; made my seay perfectly healthy, and free from 
adry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mre. EK. F, 
Fisner, 50 Boylston St., Bostou, Muss. 

“Glad to testify to ite eflicaey ax a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Sealp Diseases and Pimples "—Mre. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Bosion, Maas. 

“Kight months ago I had lost my heir and was com. 
pi tely bald. Thad used various so-called remedies, 
gut nene did me any good until T tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used wix bottles mn all, and Jnow hare a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.’’—Mre.3. Kemick, Hyde Park, 
Mase. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a drevsing 
for the hair; does not color white or giay hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”’—Mrs. H,. V, Cuapin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggists and Hairdressers, and 
by SMITH BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing- 
ton Btreet, 


WOMEN OF NEW YORK! 
YOU ARE FREE 


TO VOTE! 


The undersigned will furnish, to every woman who 
desires them, full infirmation and instructions about 
using the Right of Suffrage which the Law secures to 
her. Address HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex. Com, Woman Suffrage Party, 
146 Broadway, N. Y. 

Inclose 10 cents in stamps or coin, for postage, print- 
ing, and other expenses, 

Mr. Willcox will address meetings (public or pri 
vate) of women, explaining their rights under the law, 
at almost any point in New York City, or the Eastern 
end of the State, on any evening not already engaged. 

Monday evenings, from 7.30 to 9.30 P. M., he will 
attend at 103 West 48th Street (Dr. C. 8. Lozier’s 
parlors), till election, to meet personally such women 
as wish to confer with him on the subject. 

All who wish to vote are invited to call on those 
evenings. 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE DOCUMENTS. 


By HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

















Firty Reasons, l4th edition........++ ++ 50¢ per 100 
REPLY TO ATTY-GENERAL RUSSELL.... 25¢ per 100. 
SpEEcH AGAINST ATTY-GENERAL Rus- 

SELL’S RE-ELECTION.....ceeeeeeeees 10c per 100. 
REPLY TO ERASTUS BROOKS.......+++ - 50¢ per 100, 
CASES OF THE LEGISLATURE’s PoWER 

Over Surrrace. Cheap Edition..$1 75 per 100. 
“BUFFALO PLATFORM” or N. Y. Woman 

SUFFRAGE PARTY... ...++6+ eeeeeeee Sl 20 per 100. 

Also, from The Woman's Journal: 
Woman’s LEGAL Rieut To Vore ...... 25¢ per 100 
Address as above. 


TEB 


WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 


ESTHER T, 





HOUSH, Epiror. 


The character of thie magazine can best be told in 
what the editor calls its creed : ** We believe reverently 
in Christianity, respectfully in man, devotedly in 
woman, and lovingly in children; and that children 
need to be better cared for, woman better encouraged, 
man better helped, and God better honored.” The 
testimonials of its readers and the Press prove how 
caretully the creed is incorporated in its pages. 

It is the most distinetly NATIONAL AND PRO- 
GRESSIVE MAGAZINE published for the home, 
gathering up its treasures of thought from all sections 
of our own country and other lands, and having no 
“hobby” to carry or “‘axe to grind.” Its illustrations 
are the best of their kind; its stories have point and 
merit, and contain valuable lessons; its poems and 
sketches and essays are always choice; its biogra- 
phies of prominent women—usually accompanied with 
portrait—are of those worthy of record and whose 
lives are full of helpfulness. Home Science, which 
also includes Domestic Economy, has liberal space and 
the best writers of the day, and Woman’s Work in all 
fields, honorable recognition and encouragement. It 
has a wide range of objects, and presents them ina 
delightful and varied way, so the reader is always 
looking for something new and entertaining, and is 
never disappointed. 


$1.00 a Year; 10 Cents a Copy. 


For both “The Woman’s Magazine” and “The 
Woman's Journal’’ $3.00 a Year. 


Balance 1885 Only 25 Cents, 


in Postal Note if obtainable, if not, l-cent stamps. 
READY BriNDER to hold 6 mos. numbers for 10c. extra. 
Every woman in the country who is not now a sub- 
scriber should not fail to send at once and become 
acquainted with one of the best periodicals published. 
Ninth year. 


A ENT WANTED in every community. 
Most liberal inducements offered. 
Address, FRANK E. HOUSH, Publisher, 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book my + Rr pamec S WOMEN: A His. 
tory of Their Lives s By 20 Eminent Lad, 

ac $2 ‘Tine Coote aly Agents easily 
earn #50 to 100. ‘@month sure. Send for Circulars, Terms, 
etc., oA. D. WORTMINGTON & UO., Hari’ord, Conn. 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS. 


ALASKA: Its Southern Coast and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago. 


By Exiza Ruwama ScipMone. 
12mo cloth, $1 50. 
No book yet published bears 


this volume in respect of valuable and suthentic in- 


Fully Illustrated, 
any comparison with 


formation relating to the history, geography, topog 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inhabitants, and rich 
This 
book bas all of the interest of a delightfully written 


resources of this wonderful terra incognita. 


story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
as the only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 


country, either as students or coyageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
By H. H. CLark. 12mo, I)lustrated, $1 50. 

In this graphically written and wonderfully enter- 
taining volume, boy life in the Navy of the United 
States is described by a navy officer, in a manver 


which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 
By ANNA Laurens Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 
The 


plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 


task undertaken in this work by the accom 


sent an explanation of the constitution and govern - 
State and 


local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 


ment of the United States, both national, 


masses every where such an opportunity for their study 
as is not afforded by the numerous volumes in which 
such information is chiefly to be sought. She has ac- 
complirhed her aim with remarkable success, and her 
book will have a hearty welcome from the thousands 


who appreciate the need of it. 





Full Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 


Wide Awake, | 23-004 year. 


+ 25 cts. a number. 
Babyland, { 50 certs a year. 


( 5 cents a number. 


Our Little Men & Women. } #}-°° # year, 
The Pansy, | $14 year. 


( 10 cents a number. 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


$l a year, 10 ets. a number, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


THE NEW ERA, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO 


Philanthropy and Reform, and having a Circula- 
tion Extending into every State and Territory 
in the United States 





ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBER'. 


Editor and Proprietor. 
Editorial Office, Evanston, ILL. 


Publication Office, Room 36, Major Block, 
CHICAGY, ILL. 





$1.25 Per Year. Club Rates with “ Woman’s 
Journal,” $3. 





Mrs. Helen M, Gougar, editor of Our //eraild, re- 
cently sold her interest in that journal to Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Boynton Hurbert, former editor of ‘*‘Woman’s 
Kingdom” in the /nter Ocean, who now issues (in 
place of Our Lerald) a monthly magazine called 
The New Era. Mrs. Harbert’s literary reputation is 
so well established that it needs no commendation 
from us. The contributors of The New Zra are able 
and reformatory, and the paper starts off under favor- 
able auspices.— Alpha. 


The New Era is a handsome publication, and will 
undoubtedly do the cause to which it is dedicated 
great service.— The Current. 


It gives the Tribune great pleasure to speak a fra- 
ternal word for The New Era. It is not a new friend, 
foritis Our Herald inanewform. Nor can we wel- 
come Mrs. Harbert to the ranks of j journa aliste, for she 
has reigned long and widely in ‘Woman's Kingdo m” 
of The Inter Ocean. She established this first woman’s 
department, and out of the great success of thie has 
grown all the columns in secular newspapers which 
are calling forth the ability of women, and creating a 
new journalistic atmosphere.— Woman’s Tribune. 


The New Era is a bright and shining light in wom 
anly journalism.— Union Signal. 


Mrs. Harbert brings to bear upon her new work rare 
culture, an able pen and long journalistic experience. 
The New Era is eminently a magazine for ‘the home 
circle. — Toledo Post. 


The New Era, Mrs. Harbert’s magazine, devoted to 
the interests of women, has been recvived. It is an 
attractive number, filled with information.—Religio- 
Philosophical Journal. 


The New Era, published at Chicago, III, 1s one of 
the latest additions to the list of Suffrage Magazines. 
It gives evidence of excellence in every department. 
From its central location it must become national. 
Mrs. Harbert evinces the same rare ability in the edit- 
ing of this paper 98 shown everywhere in her public 
work.— Sandwich Argus. 


TO ADVERTISERS: 


From no other paper that I have ever advertised in 
have I received so many responses as from The New 
Erva.—C. BE. Wiswauu, 79 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


CONSUMPTION, 


have a positive remedy for the above disease ; b 
onan ands “ cases of the worst kind and of long 8 nang 
red 














have be Indeed, so s.rons is my faith in itsefficacy 
that Iw rvo ROTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLS TREAT?IS< ou this disease, toan y enfferer. Give ex- 


oross & P.O, aduress. DB. T. A. SLOCUM, 141 Pearl St N. ¥ 


Send six cents tcr postage and 
receive free, a — box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure, At onceaddress True & Co., Augusta, Me, 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
fog year without waiting for a bill. 





AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in the Church of the Redeem- 
er, corner Second Avenue South and 
Eighth Street. Minneapolis, Minn., on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 
13, 14, and 15, 1885, commencing on Tues- 
day afternoon, Oct. 13, at 2.30 P. M., with 
an informal business meeting of members 
and delegates only, and holding eight con- 
secutive sessions at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 
and 7.30 P. M. 

tach State and Territory is entitled to 
send delegates equal in number to its Con- 
gressional delegation. Credentials should 
be issued by auxiliary State societies, 
where such exist; otherwise by auxiliary 
local societies. Where full delegations 
are not present, any member of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association in at- 
tendance from an auxiliary association 
may act as delegate. 

It is more than ever important that the 
friends of woman suffrage should extend 
their organizations. The time has fully 
come when a thorough organization is the 
most important point for which to strive. 
Combining all that can be combined, we 
shall be more effective than in any other 
way. In every State the Legislature should 
be asked to give women suffrage by stat- 
ute in presidential and municipal elections. 
Constitutional amendments, State and Na- 
tional, should be demanded. Congress 
should also be asked to establish impartial 
suftrage for women in all the Territories 
of the United States. 

Let all auxiliary State societies appoint 
full delegations. See that your State is 
represented. If possible, come yourself. 
Private hospitality will be provided for 
delegates. Headquarters at West Hotel, 
where special rates have been secured. 
Among others the following persons will 
address the meeting: Hon. W. D. Foulke, 
Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Major J. A. Pickler, Mrs. Abi- 
gail Scott Duniway, Mrs. Sarah Burger 
Stearns, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Rey. J. H. 
Tuttle. 

Friendly ladies of Minneapolis have 
kindly agreed to act as a Committee of 
Entertainment. Delegates and speakers 
desiring free hospitality will please imme- 
diately address Mrs. M. A. Dorsett, Chair- 
man, P. O. Box 487, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The following railroads return delegates, 
and all who become members, at one-fifth 
fare, viz.: St. Paul & Duluth; Minnesota & 
North Western from St. Paul; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha; Minneapolis & St. 
Louis; St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba; 
Northern Pacific to Glendive, Montana; 
Wisconsin Central. 


o> 
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CONVENTION IN OHIO. 





A new organization, viz., ‘‘The Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Christian League,” will 
hold its first Convention in the City Hall, 
Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday, October 20, 
1885. Near 400 names are enrolled, and 
many more are with us in sentiment. We 
hope for a large attendance. Important 
matters will come before us. Badges will 
be prepared for all members. 

It is desired that every one who attends 
will leave on a table near the door a slip 
of paper with a motto or scriptural extract 
and the name and address of the person. 
Forty-five places are found for board and 
lodging, at reduced rates. 

Our work demands prompt and earnest 
attention; let no obstacle stand in the way 
of your attendance; it is only oncea year. 
Let ug come together in an earnest and de- 
termined spirit to do what we can. 

Reduction of railroad fare will be ob- 
tained. Good speakers are promised. 

H. A. THompson, D. D. 
Z. C. PAYNE. 
Mrs. R. A. S. JANNEY, Sec. 


7? 


IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Cedar 
Falls, Oct. 20 and 21. Full delegations 
from county societies and local associa- 
tions are expected. In addition to Iowa 
speakers, Lucy Stone and Henry B. Black- 
well will be present. All friends of wom- 
an suffrage are cordially invited. 

Narcissa T. Bemis, President. 








INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Indiana Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held at Warsaw the twenty-second 
and twenty-third of October. ‘The first 
session will be held at 2 P. M., Thursday, 
the twenty-second, and the meeting will 
continue by adjournments through Friday, 
the twenty-third. 

We hope there will be delegates from 
different clubs in the State, and all persons 
interested in the discussion of this great 
question of the age are cordially invited 
to attend. There is much progress in this 
work since our last meeting, and great 
cause for enthusiasm in the friends of the 
movement. Beside many of our own 
State workers and speakers who will be 
present, Henry B. Blackwell and Lucy 
Stone, of Boston, Mass., have promised to 
be there. Their presence as pioneers and 
very able speakers will add much interest 
tothe meeting. Let us all come with earn- 
est purpose for work. Further notice of 
programme in due time. 

Mary F. THomas, President. 

MATTIE STEWART CHARLES, Secretary. 
Mary E. HacGart, Chairman S. C. Com. 
snail 
NEW YORK PARTY CONVENTION. 








The annual State Convention of the New 
York Woman Suftrage Party will be held 
at the hall of the Young Men’s Democrat- 
ic Club, Albany (69 North Pearl St.), Mon- 
day and Tuesday, Oct. 26 and 27,1885. All 
friends of freedom are urged to be present. 

Never has a Convention been called under 
such happy auspices. The legal right of 
New York’s women to liberty and self-rule 
—a right long disused and over-ridden, but 
never for a moment abrogated—has been 
proved and established. ‘The honor and 
power of the State, and every beneficent 
influence, will follow their advent into pol- 
ities. 

As this is the political organization of 
the friends of the cause. meeting on the 
eve of election, all men as well as women 
who hold woman’s freedom above all other 
political issues are especially invited to be 
present. Every woman who has ever 
voted or tried to vote, elsewhere than at a 
school election, is particularly urged to at- 
tend; and where this is impracticable, to 
send a report of her action. 

Measures and candidates will be dis- 
cussed, and friends of justice recom- 
mended for the suffrages of the voters of 
both sexes. 

Among the speakers will be Mrs. Delia 
Stewart Parnell, Hamilton Willcox, Mrs. 
Clara Neymann, George 'T. Stearns, Dr. 
Isabelle Mathison Rankine, and others 
whose names will be announced later. 

CLEMENCE 8. Lozter, M. D., 
Chairman State Committee. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
Vice-Chairman. 
IDA LOUISE DILDINE, 
GEORGE L. CRITTENDEN, 
CAROLINE A, ILULING, 
Secretaries. 
oo — 


KANSAS ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Second Annual Convention of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held in Salina, Kansas, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. 28 and 29,1885. Executive 
sessions, open only to officers and mem- 
bers, will be held each,day at 10 A. M. 
Public sessions will be held each day at 
2 and 7 P.M. The afternoon meetings 
will be devoted to county and committee 
reports, letters, and discussions. Evening 
sessions will be occupied with formal ad- 
dresses. 

Delegates will report at Daily Hall, to 
J. H. Day, or J B. Johns. Good speakers 
will be in attendance. This meeting, it is 
hoped, will be the most interesting and 
effective ever held in the State. 

All papers favorable please copy, and 
keep standing till date of Convention. 

ANNA C, WAIT, President. 

LAURA M. Jonns, Vice President. 

PRISCILLA FINLEY, Chairman Ex. Com. 

—_—____ oe ——__— 


BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


A well-attended meeting was held in the 
rooms of the New England Women’s 
Club, No. 5 Park Street, on Monday even- 
ing, for the purpose of forming a **Boston 
Woman Suffrage League.” ‘The meeting 
was called to order at fifteen minutes of 
eight o’clock, with Mrs. Helen M. Coy 
presiding and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
as secretary. The Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
explained the object of the meeting, and 
moved that a league be formed to co-op- 
erate with the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. ‘The motion was passed. 
Articles of constitution to regulate the new 
league were then offered by Miss Cora 
Seott Pond. After much discussion as to 
the propriety of using the words ‘‘non-sec- 
tarian, non-partisan”’ as part of the name of 
the new league, the question was finally 
disposed of by a vote to have the words 
placed in the preamble to the constitution, 
not in the title of the organization. The 
constitution was then passed around for 








signatures, and sixty-two members were 
obtained. Mrs. A. C. Paul, of Fort Fair- 
field, Maine, spoke of the interest which 
was taken in woman suffrage in that town, 
and the rapid growth of woman suffrage 
sentiment in Maine. ‘The following of- 
ficers were chosen: President, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe; vice-presidents, the Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw. William Lloyd Garrison, 
John L. Whiting, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry 
B. Blackwell; recording secretary, Alice 
Stone Blackwell; corresponding secretary, 
Cora Scott Pond; treasurer, Anna M. 
Whiting; chairman executive committee, 
Ivan Panin. The meeting adjourned until 
Monday evening next at 7.30, when the 
organization will be completed. 

oo 
SUFFRAGE MEETING AT LEOMINSTER. 


All the arrangements for a successful 
meeting at Leominster had been thorough- 
ly made, but the cold rain which fell con- 
tinuously all day interfered with the size 
of the audiences. In the afternoon about 
twenty ladies met in the parlor of the Uni- 
tarian Church. <A very pleasant afternoon 
was spent in discussing plans of work for 
the year. At six o'clock tea was served, 
and enjoyed with old-fashioned tea-party 
relish. As the storm showed no signs of 
abating, it was decided to hold the evening 
meeting in the church parlor. More than 
fifty persons were present. Rev. W. H. 
Savage put every one at ease and ina 
good humor by his happy introduction. 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw delivered an address. 
Much of the success of the meeting was 
due to the fact that the remonstrants had 
for two days been vigorously circulating 
anti-suftrage literature, and by it demon- 


strating the weakness of their cause. 
A. H. 8. 


eee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


EditorsWoman's Journal: 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, at a large and enthusiastic conven- 
tion held at State Street Church the past 
week, thus greets the new sister society 
for the extension of suffrage to women: 

Resolved, That we hear with pleasure of the 
formation of a Maine association for the exten- 
sion of the franchise to women in accordance with 
the principles of republican government; that the 
eminent persons among us who have endorsed 
woman suffrage, the attitude of a majority of the 
Good Templars, members of Granges and of our 
own organization, amply justifies the next Legis- 
lature in extending to us at least town and mu- 
nicipal suffrage, to the end that righteousness 
and justice and temperance may be established 
in the earth. 

The above resolution was unanimously 
adopted. ‘The revival of the Maine Wom- 
an Suffrage Association is calling out the 
latent sentiment in the State in favor of 
our cause, J. W. BASHFORD. 


—e-o-o-— 


THE MALDEN LEAGUE, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘The Malden League held its first meeting 
of the season at the house of Mrs. Albert 
Sargent, Sept. 28. At this meeting, plans 
were laid for the coming winter's work, 
and preparatory steps were taken for a 
public meeting in November. ‘Two new 
names were taken, making the member- 
ship of this League now fifty-one. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this League be 
rendered to the Hon. Geo. W. Walker for his 
cordial support of the cause of woman suffrage 
in the Legislature. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions he 
sent to Mr. Walker, and that they also be pub- 
lished in the Malden papers. 

M. L. PRATT, Secretary. 


—_e-o-2—___—_ 


NEW YORK REGISTRY. 





The undersigned particularly asks, for 
reasons which he will give on application, 
that in the cities, villages, and adjoining 
townships, no woman apply for registra- 
tion as a voter till the last session of the 
Board of Registry in her district. This is 
very important. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Ex. Committee. 
146 Broadway, New York. 
——_#00—__——_———_- 


NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 


The first regular monthly meeting of 
the New York City Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety for this season was held October 1, 
the first vice-president, Mrs. Docia C. 
Goss, in the chair. After the usual re- 
ports, Mrs. Bessie Blake Robinson, who 
acted as secretary of the society for four 
years, arose and in a few brief but earnest 
words, returned thanks to the officers and 
members of the society for their beautiful 
present to her on the occasion of her mar- 
riage this summer. 

Mr. Edward L. Chamberlain then ad- 
dressed the society on the progress of the 
cause. The influence of women is ever 
benign and salutary. The bravery and 
tenderness of war nurses were above 
praise. When women had the ballot, war 
would doubtless disappear. There were 
subjects in which women were especially 
interested, in sanitary conditions, moral 
conditions, and the temperance question. 
He deprecated too much dependence on 
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the clergy, as they were often reactionary 
and conservative in their views. 

Miss MeAdam said a few words with 
much feeling in defence of the clergy. The 
great army of Merhodist ministers were 
favorable, and many in all denominations 
were ready: to aid. 

Mrs. L. D. Blake gave an account of her 
trip through the State this summer, and 
the interest and enthusiasm she met with 
everywhere. She also spoke of the nomi- 
nations for prominent officers, and especial- 
ly urged all friends of woman suffrage to 
do all that they could to secure the re-elec- 
tion of Judge O’Brien as attorney-general. 

Madame Clara Brinkeroff stated that 
six young ladies had applied for admission 
to Columbia College. 

Mr. Hamilton Willeox gave facts in re- 
gard to the legal claims of women to the 
ballot. He reviewed the position of the 
candidates on the question of suffrage, and 
offered the following resolution. which 
was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That we heartily endorse the action 
of the Independent Citizens’ Association in pro- 
posing the re-election of Hon. George C. Barrett 
as Judge of the Supreme Court, and cordially 
recommend him to the men and women of this 
city for support. 


Mr. ‘Teed urged women to use their in- 
fluence for the election of the Prohibition 
candidates; their best hopes of success 
were to be found in the success of this 
party. 

Mr. Capron spoke of the voting of wom- 
en on a question of water works in Johns- 
town. 

Remarks were also made by Miss Blod- 
gett, Mr. A. O. Willcox, and General Lee, 
of Wyoming Territory. Before the close 
of the meeting the president, Dr. Lozier, 
who had been absent at the opening of the 
Medical College for Women, came in and 
took the chair. Adjourned. 

A MEMBER. 
—_———_eoo— 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The nomination of Gen. E. F. Jones, 
of Binghamton, for the position of Lieut.- 
Governor on the Democratic ticket, is 
gratifying to the woman suffragists of the 
State, as he is a pronounced advocate of 
the cause. Hehas been a prominent Gran- 
ger for many years, and in organizing the 
Granges he has insisted that women 
should have their proper positions. He 
was at one time reproached for being an 
advocate of woman’s rights, and replied 
emphatically that he was thoroughly in 
favor of equal civil and political priv- 
ileges for women, and if any one objected 
to him on this account, he was sorry they 
had so little liberality. In many of his 
public speeches, he has advocated giving 
women the right to vote. 

Nothing has yet been heard from Mr. 
Davenport of a satisfactory character, but 
it must not be forgotten, as I said in my 
last letter, that Gen. Carr has been a 
staunch friend, and deserves support as 
the Republican candidate for Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor. 

But I would upon friends 
throughout the State, more emphatically 
than I was able to do last week, the im- 
portance of doing all that they can to se- 
cure the re-election of Judge O’Brien for 
the oflice of Attorney-General. The Re- 
publican candidate, Mr. E. B. Thomas, has 
been opposed to the cause, and there will 
be great danger, in case he is elected, that 
he may give adverse decisions on legal 
questions, as Mr. O'Brien's predecessor, 
Judge Russell, did. 

Every woman who proposes to vote this 
fall must be sure to cast a ballot for Judge 
O’Brien, and all women who believe in our 
cause, even if they lack the courage to 
present themselves for registration or at 
the polls, should endeavor to secure the 
support of voters for our champion. It 
will be found to be very easy to obtain 
votes for the position of Attorney-General. 
Men with strong partisan feelings will not 
be easily persuaded to endorse any but the 
candidates of their party for the offices of 
Governor or Lieut.-Governor; but for the 
office of Attorney-General, for which the 
incumbent should be chosen rather for fit- 
ness than for political reasons, it will be 
found easy to secure support from almost 
any friend. Women should ask not only 
husband, brother, and son to vote for 
O’Brien, but friends, employers, or mere 
acquaintances. 

Women are already coming to me to ask 
for whom they shall vote this fall. My 
suggestion to them is, as a rule, to vote as 
they are advised by their husbands, sons, 
or any other masculine friend who will go 
with them to the polls. Our great object, 
this fall, is to have our votes accepted. 
The cause of good government is not likely 
to suffer by the choice of any of the nomi- 
nees for the leading officers, and the policy 
of conciliation rather than of antagonism 
is the true one. But Judge O’Brien must 
be sustained under all circumstances. 

For the benefit of many inquiring friends, 
and correspondents generally, I will say 
that my new address is 149 East Forty- 


Fourth Street. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
New York City, Oct. 5, 1885. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


In one of the rooms of the new Annex 
building, at Cambridge. the song of “Fajr 
Harvard” was written. 

Statistics show that 197,035 women 
availed themselves of the free public baths 
in Boston this season. 

Miss Mary E. Allen’s gymnasium for la. 
dies and children, at 503 Washington 
Street, begins its eighth year Oct. 19. 

The Women’s Congress in Des Moines 
has had a successful annual convention, 
with a very large attendance from all 
parts of the Union. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine warmly com- 
mends tricycling as an exercise for wom. 
en, but denounces their “unwomanly de- 
sire to compete in tricycle races.” 

The Painesville (Ohio) Equal Rights 
Association had a tent at the County Fair 
last week, where they distributed woman 
suffrage literature to people who could not 
be reached in any other way. 

The Christian Union has a very good 
comment on the registration of Roman 
Catholic women, only it locates the move- 
ment in Charleston, 8S. C., instead of 
Charlestown, Mass. 

Muscular Christianity is extending to 
women. Among the ‘features’ of a re- 
cent church picnic at New Haven was a 
boat-race between two young ladies of the 
Sunday-school. 

The Young Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Minneapolis is about to 
open four charity schools. It already 
maintains four Kitchen Garden Schools, a 
Flower Mission, and a Boys’ Whittling 
School. 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham, in a letter to 
the Boston Herald, repeats the same not 
very forcible objections to women’s voting 
which he lately expressed in the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. He could not do a better thing 
for woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, in the Index, 
makes an earnest appeal to the remon- 
strants to use their “indirect influence” for 
the elevation of the public schools, if they 
are not willing to use the direct influence 
of their votes. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has appoint- 
ments to speak as follows: New Lebanon, 
Oct. 12; West Lebanon, Oct. 13; Hudson, 
Oct. 14; Troy, Oct. 15; Canastota, Oct. 
16; Peruville, Oct. 17; Cortland, Oct.19; 
Rochester, Oct 20; Syracuse, Oct. 21; 
Herkimer, Oct. 22. 

A New York paper seriously doubts 
whether a pretty and attractive woman can 
be convicted of murder in the courts of 
that city, no matter how strong the evi- 
dence against her. If women served as 
jurors, a guilty woman would be more 
likely to meet with impartial justice. 

The Indianapolis Equal Suffrage Society 
held its first regular meeting after the 


summer vacation last Monday. Among 
other interesting features of the pro- 


gramme, Mrs. Z. G. Wallace read letters 
from a lady in Washington Territory, dis- 
cussing the practical workings of woman 
suffrage. 

A Fitchburg lady states that the women 
of that p!ace who paid a poll-tax last year 
were made to pay again as a condition of 
voting this year. ‘The law allows a wom- 
an to register and vote on her last year’s 
poll-tax. The assessors and collectors, it 
seems, were ignorant of this fact. They 
should study thelaw more carefully. 

The John W. Lovell Publishing Co., of 
New York, has issued another work on 
woman's legal right to vote, by Mr. Hamil- 
ton Willcox, author of ‘Cases of the Leg- 
islature’s Power over Suffrage.” This 
gentleman, having made the research and 
performed the labor of preparing the 
only work on this legal subject, is con- 
sidered the authority on the matter till 
some one else writes a better one. 

Both friends and opponents of woman 
suffrage have availed themselves of the 
Carolina Spartan’s generous willingness to 
open its columns for discussion of the sub- 
ject. During successive weeks, arguments 
have been presented, and soon nobody in 
Spartanburg, S. C., will have any excuse 
for ignorance on this important question. 

At the recent municipal county and dis- 
trict conventions of the Prohibition Party, 
held in Brooklyn, N. Y., to nominate 
officers, one or two women were present 
as delegates. One of these nominated for 
State senator Hon. 8. M. Main. The nomi- 
nation was seconded, voted upon, and car- 
ried. Mr. Main is a very able and worthy 
man, and is a strong friend to woman suf- 
frage. 

The first meeting of the South Boston 
and Brighton Clubs were held at the house 
of Miss Elizabeth Blacker Allston. Miss 
Pond was present. She spoke of the work 
done last year, and asked for their co-oper- 
ation in the public meetings to be held in 
Boston this year. Ward officers for the 
Executive Committee of the Boston League 
were nominated from Wards 13, 14, 15, 
and 25. Miss Fuller and Miss Newell, the 
presidents of the Clubs, were present. 
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The University, a Chicago literary jour- 
nal. formerly the Weekly Magazine, con- 
solidated with the Fortnightly Index under 
the new name, contains in its September 
number an article by Mrs. Abbie M. Gan- 
nett, on Robert Browning’s great poem, 
“James Lee.” ‘Margaret Benson,” a 
name which conceals the identity of a lady 
well known in Chicago literary circles, 
makes some incisive comments on the un- 
conscious egotism of literary people. 

It was a rather novel sight to the old 
wicket-keeper of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
at Philadelphia, to see a young woman 
march up to that institution last Tuesday 
in charge of seven men prisoners. She 
was a daughter of Luther B. Kurtz, sherift 
of Franklin County, and the culprits were 
convicted at the recent session of the court 
at Chambersburg. Sherift Kurtz was ill in 
bed, and his daughter volunteered to see 
that the duties required of him were car 
ried out, so far as the incarceration of the 
prisoners was concerned. ‘The seven pris- 
oners can vote after their term in the peni- 
tentiary is out. The sheriffs daughter 
cannot. 

The Indianapolis Sentinel says of the 
Woman's Department of the Indiana State 
Fair: **Across the aisle on the right, were 
the ‘Headquarters Equal Suffrage,’ a booth 
handsomely fitted up and decorated with 
plants and flowers. In immense letters 
across the front appeared the pithy ques- 
tion and reply: ‘Woman Suffrage? Yes.’ 
Framed mottoes proclaimed the principles 
of equal rights. ‘*Equal Wages for Equal 
Work.’ ‘Governments Derive their Just 
Powers from the Consent of the Governed.’ 
‘The Ballot for Home Protection.’ ‘No 
Taxation Without Representation.’ The 
gospel of woman suffrage was dispersed 
freely in the form of literature, and numer- 
ous visitors were received.” 

An affecting sight was witnessed in the 
Revision Court at Dublin a few days ago. 
A stalwart workingman burst into tears 
and held a handkerchief to his face when 
told that he had no vote. The revising 
barrister said that, inasmuch as the man 
took the matter so much to heart, he 
would, with the general consent, admit 
him to the franchise. This was done, to 
the great joy of the claimant. If an earn- 
est desire to vote, and an ability to shed 
tears in proof of it, were all the requisites 
for a voter, a good many women might 
easily qualify. But if they did like this 
“stalwart workingman,” they would be 
called hysterical, and told that tears were 
no argument. 


The Christian Mirror devoted nearly 
three columns of its editorial page last 
week to a discussion of woman suffrage. 
The editor first criticised some arguments 
for woman suffrage which he considered 
unsound, then dissected some unfounded 
objections, and finally gave his reasons for 
being, as he has long been, a friend to the 
cause. ‘These are, briefly, that the Com- 
monwealth has need of women’s intelli- 
gence, purity, kindliness, and conscien- 
tiousness for its own sake ; and that it needs 
woman suffrage also for women’s own 
sakes. “It ought to do whatis practicable 
for the mental enlargement and enrich- 
ment of all its citizens.” To which we 
say heartily, Amen! 

A rather unusual specimen of mob law 
is reported from Clay Court House, W. Va. 
On Friday night, last week, a dozen masked 
men went to the house of a squatter named 
Hoover, took his daughter from her bed, 
carried her a short distance into the woods, 
tied her to a tree, and administered a terri- 
ble beating. Her offence was a suspicion 
that she had been criminally intimate with 
a married man living in the neighborhood. 
The mob is supposed to have been made up 
of friends and relatives of his wife. Noth- 
ing was done to the married man. The 
papers report this as *‘A Cowardly Crime ;” 
but the masked mob only acted out, in a 
rude way, the usual one-sided judgment of 
society on such offences. 

The papers have been discussing the 
question why the women employed as 
Treasury clerks at Washington do not 
generally marry. Attempts have been 
made to account for the fact—if it be a 
fact—by saying that these ladies are am- 
bitious for a rich marriage, or that a busi- 
ness life has destroyed their womanliness 
and made them unattractive. One of the 
ladies gave a different reason to a reporter 
of the Washington Republican. She said: 
‘When a girl is kept at home, and sur- 
rounded by girls, and hears of the great- 
hess of the masculine part of the genus 
homo, and only meets him at picnics and 
in the parlor, she conceives rather an ex- 
alted idea of what he really is. Then when 
she secures a position and meets them as 
they are away from gaslight’s uncertain 
glitter, her idea of the actual fact falls 
Considerably from what it was in her ex- 
perience, even if she still retains the ideal 
in her mind. The fact is, we are like 
Diogenes—we are hunting for an honest 
man. We know more about them than we 
did, and so the right man is naturally 
harder to find.” 





Another appeal has come to the Wom} 
AN’s JOURNAL from the “American Com- 
mittee of the Statue of Liberty.” asking 
for contributions toward the expense of 
erecting the statue on its pedestal This 
great statue of Liberty, represented as a 
woman, is not a satire, as some indignant 
suffragists have said and felt, but rather a 
prophecy. All the spare funds of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL are devoted to hasten- 
ing the day when the prophecy shall be- 
come a fact. 


The Arkansas Ladies’ Journal, published 
at Little Rock, says: “The Arkansas 
Woman's Industrial Association, lately 
formed, will have co-operation from com- 
mittees in every county in the State, also 
from ladies in each ward in the city. Mrs. 
Howe's letter has met with hearty ap- 
proval, and if Mrs. Howe should contem- 
plate calling upon Arkansas women for 
the industrial products of their labor in 
any forthcoming exposition that takes 
place, for instance, in London, Eng., she 
will find that Arkansas women are neither 
indolent nor ignorant.” 


‘The Boston Herald gives a detailed de- 
scription of the old mansion in Cambridge 
which has been remodelled for the use of 
the Harvard Annex, and which is now 
both comfortable and beautiful. ‘The Her- 
ald says: “It must not be inferred, how- 
ever, from the fact that the society has 
bought this building, that the Annex has 
given up its intention of becoming ulti- 
mately a recognized part of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The expense of the building has 
not encroached upon the fund intended to 
make the society, when it becomes a part 
of Harvard, no burden to the college 
This fund has reached the amount of be- 
tween $80,000 and $90,000, and it is expect- 
ed that it will not be long before the de- 
sired limit of $100,000 is reached. The 
cost of the building which the Annex was 
forced, by the increasing number of its 
pupils (now fifty-six), to purchase, is es- 
timated at $20.000, and is to be raised by 
subscription. Already $7,000 has been 
given, and the remaining 13,000 is coming 
in slowly but surely.” 

*e- - 


A HEALTH NOTE, 


At this changeable season, what more 
common than a cold in the head, often the 
forerunner of serious disease? Two or 
three applications of Hak-ka Cream, the 
new Japanese antiseptic. will cure the 
worst cases, and remove the danger of 
after trouble. For sale by all first-class 
pharmacists, by Theo. Metealf & Co., 
39 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, or sent to any 
address on receipt of one dollar, by E. A. 
Talbot. Elmo Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
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It is prepared from Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Dock, Cherry Bark, Pipsissewa, Mandral-e, 
Dandelion, and other well-known vegetable 
remedies. The combination, proportion, and 
preparation are peculiar to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and effect the most remarkable cures where 
other medicines fail. 

It cures Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, 
Humors, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, General Debility, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, Kidney and Liver Complaints, dispels 
that tired feeling, creates an appetite, and 
builds up the whole system. The 

“GOOD NAME AT HOME” 
won by Hood’s Sarsaparilla is unequalled in the 
history of medicines. Such is its popularity in 
Lowell, Mass., where it is made, that whole 
neighborhoods are taking it at the same time. 
This success is extending all over the country. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said, ‘100 Doses One Dollar,” 
which is an unanswerable argument as to 
strength and economy. Other preparations will 
average to last not over a week, while a bottle 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses and 
will last a month. Hence, for economy as well 
as for health and strength, buy Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Send for a book containing statements of 
many remarkable cures. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecarics, 
Lowell, Mass. Price $1; six for $5. 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS. 


The chilly season has come 
when prudence calls for an 
undergarment that will clothe 
the body healthfully and with 
equal warmth. 

For variety and excellence 
of material, for fit, workman- 
ship, and durability, the 
‘‘Alpha’”’—either as a union- 
garment or as vest and draw- 
ers—has no equal. 

Asa Ribbed Union under- 
garment it was originated by 
its patentee and manufactur- 
er, Mrs. Susan T. Converse, 
Woburn, Mass. 

Unscrupulous men and wo- 
men, looking at it as an ar- 
ticle of commercial value, 
have put upon the market 
imitations which are vastly 
inferior in many respects. 

The name “ Alpha” is 
plainly stamped aren each 

garment, indicating its lack of identity with any Jer- 
sey-fitting,” or other Ribbed Garment. 
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Finest Dyeing & Cleansing. 


LEWANDO'S 


French 


Hyaing and Cleansing 


Establishment, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON; 
37 WEST 14TH ST., NEW YORK, 


Book of information sent free to any address. 


WOODSTOCK 


CARPETS 


ARTISTIC in design, 
DURABLE ip Wear, 
REASONABLE in Price. 


JohnH Pray, Sous & Co 


SOLE AGENTS 


FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


558 and 560 Washington Street. 








A Mopet Youne Lapres’ Scuoo..—lIf these 
is one place in the neighborhood of Boston better 
adapted by nature than another for a young 
ladies’ school, it is Belmont, where since 1866 
has been situated one of the best known and 
most successful institutions of the kind in New 


the surrounding valleys and hills which gives it a 
peculiar charm and makes it an especially attrac- 
| tive home for those finding delight in pure air, 
pure water, and the serenity of nature. The 








| LL. A. Hull, assisted by a well qualified corps of 
| teachers. Thorough instruction is given in the 
elementary as well as in the higher branches of 
education. The advantages for a conversational 
| as well as a grammatical knowledge of French 
| and German are exceptional, as Miss Hill gives 
| her pupils daily practice in either or both of 
| these languages by conversation, ber five years’ 
| residence and study in Germany having given 

her an unusually valuable and practical ex- 
| perience. Every other branch of knowledge and 
accomplishment usually considered necessary 
| for a girl’s education is also taught by compe- 
| tent instructors, and pupils are prepared for col- 
lege or teaching whenever such « course is de- 
sired. As a family and day school, the institu- 
tion cannot be too highly recommended, since 
not only are the educational advantages unsur- 
| passed, but the most caretul attention is given to 

the morals and manners of each individual, and 
the cultivation of such qualities as will make its 
| pupils usefal and agreeable members of society, 
are made of pre-eminent importance. Parents 
who are obliged to send their children away from 
home to be educated, should wisely secure for 
them the many advantages which Miss Hill’s 
| institution warrants. 





CATARRH is a very prevalent and exceedingly 
| disagreeable disease, liable, if neglected, to de- 
| velop into serious consumption. Being a consti- 
| tutional disease, it requires a constitutional rem- 

edy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, acting 

through the blood, reaches every part of the sys- 
| tem, effecting a radical and permanent cure of 
catarrh in even its most severe forms. Prepared 
by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





THE advertisement of Mrs. Converse’s Alpha 
Undergarments comes at the right season. The 
garments come highly recommended, and onca 
worn, are seldom discarded for any other make. 
They are warm, elastic, perfect-fitting; the seams 
are beautifully finished, and the goods in every 
respect comfortable, complete, and reliable. 





Lapres will be gratified to notice the adver- 
tisement of G. M. Wethern, who has just opened 
a large and elegant millinery store at 21 and 23 
Temple Place. Note advertisement. 





Tue old and well-tried bleacheries, Storer’s 
and Central, we again recommend to our readers. 
Eighteen years of existence amply tests the ques- 
tion of fidelity and stability. 





Lewanpo’s is THE place of all others for first- 
class work. are warranted to give com- 
plete satisfaction. 





At Messrs. Jones, McDuffee & Co., is displayed 
a marvel of lamps and burners. It is a lovely 
place to visit. 





England. The school possesses an outlook upon | 
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$25 





BUY DIRECT 





oF THE 


MANUFACTURERS, 


John & Jas. Dobson. 


We are offering a large assortment of 


CARPETS 


At the following low prices: 


WILTONS - - 
VELVETS, - - 


BRUSSELS - =- 


TAPESTRIES, - 
EXTRA SUPERS, - 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL, -~ ~ 


- = = $1.50 
$1.25 
$1.00 
75 cents 
60 cents 


$1.00 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
525 and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 








: JOURNAL. 
Patented. 





Prices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned ++ $2 25 
* Whole “ “* Boft o uw 
Misses’ es “ « Boned 175 
“ “ C6 © GeR rove 150 
Children’s and Infants’.....seeseseeees eecccees 75 


| 





EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, 80 that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
A ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us iu inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW STORE! 
NEW STAND! NEW STYLES! 
NEW GOODS! 


Everything New! 


CEO. M. WETHERN 


Having taken the Large and Elegant Store, 


21 and 23 TEMPLE PLACE, 


and fitted it up for the sale of 





_ 














Pine Millinery 


| school is under the efficient management of Miss | 





In all its branches, would say our stock is com- 
plete in every department; and we are prepared 
to show you as fine a stock of 


MILLINERY GOODS 


as can be shown in Boston, consisting of 
Dress Bonnets and Round Hats, 


Feathers, Ribbons, Laces, 
AND 


Bonnet Materials in all varieties. 
1000 DOZEN 


FINE FRENCH FELT BONNETS, 
and HATS, 


In all the Latest Shades and Shapes, 


At $1.09 Each. 
Sold Everywhere at $1.50. 
These goods are French bodies, colored and 
blocked in this country ; and they are 


CREAT BARCAINS. 


GEO. M. WETHERN, 


21 & 23 Temple Place, 


BOSTON. 


Black Stockings that Will Not Crock. 


Unbleached Cotton and Lisle Stockings Dyed with our 





i 

















CLEAN FAST BLACK 


For 25 Cents Per Pair. 
Washing will improve the color. No stainto 
the feet. Clean as white goods, 

Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s “‘Clesn Fast Black” 
Stockings for sale only by 


THE F. P. ROBINSON Co. 
49 West Street, Boston. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 


MRS. STOWE’S PORTRAIT. 


On receiptof ONE DOLLAR a fine cloth-bound copy 
of the world-famous story 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” 


Will be mailed to any address. For TEN CENTS a 
fine large 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. STOWE, 
With decorated border 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





NEW STOCK ! | 





Boston Bible House. 


The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Yeachers’ Bibles, Prayer Kooks, 
Hymnals, Testaments, in New England, and 
at the Lowest Prices. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR GOSPEL SONGS (Con- 
solidated edition, 8 cents), and for THE GOSPEL 
CHOIR, the new book used in the meetings of Mesers., 
Moody & Sankey, (Manilla covers, durable as cloth), 
35 cents. 

Office of THE CHRISTIAN, $1 a year. 

THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN, 30 cents a year, 

THE ANTI-INFIDEL LIBRARY, $1 a year. 


Send for our new splendid Premium List, free 
Thousands of dollars to be given away to those who 
send us new subscriptions. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


~ DIRIGO 
-—>) COFFEE 
=—— > CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
USED BY THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Tel Dollars Enough. 


At the commencement of Vol. II. 
in November, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Will have as a leading feature the first instalment of @ 
new Serial by CATHERINE OWEN, author of 
“Culture and Cooking,” entitled: 
“TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH,”’ 
Keeping House Weill on Ten Dollars a Week. 
How it Has Been Done. How it May be Done Again. 














The awards of $500, for our Series of Prize Papers, 
the entries for which closed September 1, 
are as follows: 


250 “How to Eat, Drink and Sleep as Chris- 

+ tiane Should.” A Series of six Papers. 
eaneanat SIDNEY” (Mrs, D. Lothrop). 
Oslun, 


$200 “Mistress Work and Mald Work.— 

* Which is Mistress, and Which is 
Servant.’’ A series of Six Papers. Mrs, 
E. J. GURLEY, Waco, Texas, 


$50 “Bread: How to Make it Well and 

* Economically, and How to fat it 
Healthfaliy.” Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, 
Orange, N.d. 





These and the following will have prominent place in 
our regular Semi-monthly BILL-OF-FARE 
during the publication of the volume: 
“Fifty Recipes for Making all kinds of 
Bread,” By CATHERINE OWEN. 


“Poff Paste,’ Liustrated. By Mrs. Emma P, 
EWING. 


“Visitor and Visited.”” By MARION HARLAND. 
Besides the usual amount of interesting and instruc- 
tive reading by well known writers. 





Every Other Week. $2.50 Per Year. 





Send Ten Cents for Sample Copy with List 
of Premiums. 





CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
N.Y. Office, 111 Broadway. 


HoLyoxke, Mass.j 





For the Woman's Journal. 


THISTLE-DOWN. 
BY MARCIA M. SELMAN. 


Like a fleet of gossamer, 

Moored till favoring breezes stir, 
Like a brood whon« 
Si ently within their nest, 

Waits the thistle on the wold, 
Flauked by ivory and gold,— 
Argent plume and yarrow fine, 
Violet stars, of autumn sign. 

Gray the thick dust lies along 
Highways rarely cheered with song; 


frail wings seat 


Damp the mists strike in from sea; 
Btifly crickets chirp their glee. 
Night and day the thistle bides; 
Shoreward, seaward, go the tides; 
Winds are high, and winds are low, 
Northward, south, their currents flow, 
East and west their trumpets blow. 
Storm-clouds hide the noonday light, 
Crowded stars are keen at night, 
Harvest moon shines full and bright. 
Now the iron winds rouse the blood 
Of the maples in the wood, 

And the poplars in the vale 

Scatter gold on every gale. 

Voices down the chimney call, 
Twilight shadows awiftly fall. 
Thistie-saile their flight defer,— 
Soon a favoring wind will stir. 
Thistle-wings yet fold in rest, 

Quiet, snug, within their nest, 

Poff! a west wind whispers sweet! 
Ho! a seattering of the fleet! 

Tiny sails quick impulse feel! 
Cleaves the blue each tiny keel! 

See! a flutter in the nest! 

Flash! the silver wings at rest 

Lose themselves upon the air, 
Flying, floating everywhere! 


‘Tempted not by wind or tide, 
Patiently thy fate abide. 
North and east and south and west, 
In and out, with strange unrest, 
Veers the wind’s, the wave’s behest. 
Which to shun, and which obey, 
Leara by making wise delay. 
At Fate’s order loose thy sail, 
Spread it to the sun or gale, 
Follow! and thou shalt not fail! 
Marblehead, Massa. 


“or 


OCTOBER. 





BY LUCY LARCOM,. 


Beptember days were green and fair, 
But sharp winds pierced the shining air, 
That froze the dimples of the river, 
And made the wayside blossom shiver. 


Beptember’s heart was winter steeled; 
The frost lay white upon the field, 
Day after day; the northern blast 
Withered the bracken as it passed. 


“The time of snow!” we said. Not yet! 


Flushed with suffusions of regret, 
Out of the South October came, 
Setting the forest’s heart aflame, 


Summer returned with her, and still 
She lingers with us; stream and bill 
And wide fields waver like a dream 
Through warm, soft mist and tender gleam. 


Again the gentian dares unfold 

Blue fringes closed against the cold; 
Again, in mossy solitudes, 

The glimmering aster lights the woods. 


One mass of sunshine glows the beech; 
Great oaks, in scarlet drapery, reach 
Across the crimson blackberry vine, 
‘Toward purple ash and sombre pine. 


The orange-tinted sassafras 

With quaintest foliage strews the grass; 
Witch-bazel shakes her gold curls out, 
*Mid the red maple’s flying rout. 


Our forests, that so lately stood 

Like any green familiar wood, 
Aladdin’s fabulous tale repeat; 

The trees drop jewels at our feet. 

With every day some splendor strange! 
With every hour some subtle change! 
Of our plain world how could we guess 
Such miracles of loveliness? 

Ah, let the green Septembers go! 

"‘Vhey promise more than they bestow; 
But now the earth around us seems 
Clad in the radiance of our dreams. 
Omen of joy to thee and me, 

Dear friend, may this rare season be! 
Life has not had its perfect test; 

Our latest years may be our best. 
Heaven's inmost warmth may wait us still. 
What if, beyond time’s autumn chill, 
There bless us, ere we hence depart, 

A glad October of the heart! 


+o — 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


ADRIFT. 


A TALE OF THE WESTERN FLOODS. 





BY HOLLIS THORNE. 


Neighbors, when they spoke of the 
Stark family, did not say **Mr. and Mrs. 
Stark and Benny,” but * Benny Stark and 
his father and mother,” seeming to put 
Benny at the head of the family; and, in 
point of fact, they were right. 

» Accorning to the record in his mother’s 
Bible, Benny’s years were but eleven; but 
in many ways he was older than many a 
one whose head is frosted by fifty winters. 

Mr. Stark was not a bad man; he was 
good-natured and honest, and fond of his 
wife and child, only, unfortunately, his 
fondness never led him to do much for 
their comfort. He lived a careless, easy 
life, doing a few days’ work now and then 
for some neighbor, and spending the rest 
of his time in consuming tobacco and 
grumbling of hard times and “‘luck.” His 
wife might once have been a woman of 
some energy, but continued ill-health, 
poverty, and discouragement had com- 
bined to make her a cipher in the world’s 
great problem. 

Years before, when Benny had lived at 
his grandfather's place among the moun- 
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tains, he had been a straight. handsome 
lad, with merry blue eyes, a bright smile, 
and fair curling hair with a glint of gold 
in it; but the too early bearing of heavy 
burdens had put a sad stoop in his narrow 
shoulders, and the ague had thinned his 
face and stolen the red from his cheeks. 
Something—perhaps the tears he was too 
brave to shed—had faded his blue eyes to 
gray, and the ‘shakes’ had shaken the 
gold and the curl from his hair. Such ugly 
hair as it was! faded and wan in color, 
hanging with a dejected droop if left to 
grow long, while if cut short it made his 
head like an old fur cap with which the 
mths have been intimate. But his smile 
was as bright and as brave as ever. Pover- 
ty, hardship, nor the ‘shakes’ could dim 
its brightness, and it lit up his whole face, 
long freckled nose, high, thin cheeks, and 
wide mouth, into something finer than 
beauty. 

In the spring of 1881, the Starks lived 
in Nebraska. The turbid Platte flowed 
near their home, and nearer still was a 
stream, Ford’s ¢ reek, that was almost a 
river when swollen by the spring and 
autumn rains, but which in summer dwin- 
died to a tiny rill. Their little cabin of 
plank and tar-paper stood on a hillock, 
fronting the creek, and the wide deep 
basin which its overflow had hollowed 
out, and the river, lay to their right. Old 
residents warned them of danger from 
the spring floods. but the snow had melted 
early, and the river had not risen to the 
top of its level banks. Our story opens, as 
the novelists say, one day in April. 

Mr. Stark was away husking corn fora 
neighbor who followed the wasteful West- 
ern plan of gleaning his corn only so fast 
as he needed it to use. 

Benny was left monarch of all he sur- 
veyed. His mother was down with the 
“shakes,” and was too sick “his right to 
dispute,” even had she wished todo so. He, 
too, had had a contest with the ague, and 
had come out a very sorry victor, pale of 
face, weak of knees, and with a line of 
blue yet lingering at the tips of his lean 
yellow fingers. 

The sun shone warm on the moist earth, 
and Benny had crept out, and sat where it 
fell, golden and warm, on the south side of 
the shanty. The prairie showed a tender 
green under its husk of dead grass; blue 
flies buzzed in the warm rays. ‘The 
opaque Platte was crested with white 
foam and ice-cakes. Benny watched it all 
idly, and watching, saw that the river 
was rising rapidly. 

**A rain in the mountains,” he thought. 
‘*The clouds in the west were heavy night 
before last.”’ Still watching, he saw that 
the river crept rapidly up its banks, and 
had begun to eat away the earth where 
the banks were worn low. ‘The ice-cakes 
were larger. Great blocks began to race 
past, and the creek began to brawl] as if its 
waters were increasing. 

**Mebbe the Loup has broken,’’ Benny 

thought; and then his mother’s feeble 
voice called him, and he hurried in. 
When he came out, an hour later, the 
river had overflowed its banks, and swept 
sullen and turbulent within a few feet of 
the house, and the creek had increased in 
size toa small river. He looked around 
uneasily. A tiny pool lay under the very 
window; as he looked, it widened and 
grew deeper. Something must be done, 
and speedily. ‘The house was on the high- 
est point of land near there. If the water 
increased, they would be cut off from the 
rest of the world, or drowned outright. 
“I guess I'd best go for pap,” he said 
to his mother, speaking calmly, not to 
frighten her; “there aint no danger, 
mebbe, but I guess I best go for him. 
He'll know what to do; an’ we want some 
stuff to live on, anyway, an’ he must have 
something comin’ to him by this time.” 


“OQ Benny, Benny!” the sick woman 
wailed. “I know you'll be drowned. 


9.7 


How will you go? 
**] will ride the brown mare,” he de- 
clared; and, after soothing as well as he 
could her fright, he went out and led the 
horse up from the stack of slough grass 
that had served her through the winter as 
food, shelter, and bedding. She was a 
small, wiry creature, tough and compact, 
but almost worthless from her evil dispo- 
sition. If she had been a better animal, 
poor Stark would never have found means 
to buy her. Benny buckled the old sad- 
dle on her back, slipped his own feet into 
a pair of his father’s big boots with cruel 
Mexican spurs on their heels, jammed his 
old cat-skin cap well down over his ears, 
and climbed into the saddle; and the sick 
woman raised her head on her hand and 
watched him away. 

A wrathful beast was the little brown 
mare when she found him really seated 
astride her. She plunged wildly forward, 
then described a rapid circle, kicking, rear- 
ing, plunging, snorting. Then she put her 
feet together, lowered her head, and, arch- 
ing her back, she ‘**bucked” until the sec- 
tions of Benny’s spine seemed to shut into 
each other till the rim of his cat-skin cap 


” 





almost rested on the tops of the big boots. 





— 


! 
He drove the spurs deep in her sides, and | times the sick woman woke from a doze, 
| erying out ina fright that the cabin was 


she sprang forward, crossed the creck al- 
most at a bound, and growing smaller in 
the distance, disappeared altogether from 
the sight of the anxious watcher. 

The sick woman lay down, moaning. 
*“O, Benny!” she groaned feebly, repeat- 
ing the name again and again, mixed with 
broken words of prayer. 

‘The minutes dragged by, the river rising 
rapidly. ‘The mother’s heart sickened 
within her as she heard the sullen roar 
and the crash of ice-blocks just under her 
window. ‘The creek, too, was rising rap- 
idly, its waters fed from above by an in- 
let from the river; it lay, a broad basin of 
water, just in front of the door, deep 
and rapid. Again she raised herself, 
watching for her boy’s return. Far away, 
just where the sky seemed to melt into 
the earth, a black speck appeared. It 
grew larger, then disappeared; then rose 
again upon a prairie swell, larger, plainer, 
a horse and its rider—a boy with big 
boots and a cat-skin cap. 

The brown mare was thorougbly tamed 
for the time. She came steadily onward 
with long, strong strides. Benny sat well 
forward, clinging as for dear life, with a 
line of white around his blue lips. They 
reached the verge where the creek came 
roaring down to empty itself into the 
river. ‘The mare stopped, — shivering, 
neighing shrilly, with an almost human 
appeal for merey; but the cruel points 
were driven deeper, and she sprang for- 
ward. Down, down they plunged; the 
very tassel of the cat-skin cap was wet in 
the icy flood. The spray, flung up by the 
hurrying ice-cakes, hid them from the 
agonized mother. The ice-blocks jostled 
them, the water chilled them, the current, 
sweeping downward, swept them with it 
toward the river. Strike out bravely, lit- 
tle brown mare; two lives hang on you! 
And she did strike bravely, fighting every 
inch, swimming, digging her unshod 
hoofs frantically into the mud and débris 
of the bottom, holding her nose above the 
seething water; and presently she crept 
out upon the bank. Benny got off weari- 
ily, and tied her tothe house. His mother 
put out weak arms toward him as he went 
in. 

“My boy,my boy!’ she sobbed. He was 
wet to the skin. ‘The big boots were full 
of water; even the drenching had hardly 
soaked the red from the cruel spurs on 
their heels. 

“O mammy,” he said, despondently, 
“pap is gone to Davenridge’s. I might 
jest as well have stayed here. I stopped 
at Baker's, thinkin’ mebbe some one ‘ud 
come and help us away, but they only 
told me to look out an’ not git drownded. 
The river is to the doorstep now, an’ 
raisin’ fast. What shall we do, mammy ?” 

The woman tried to rise, but she was 
too weak. Her head fell back despairingly. 

“IT can’t go, Benny,” she said; ‘‘but I 
can stay here. You go—goat once! The 
mare can carry you, but Iam too sick to 
sit up, let alone riding. Kiss me an’ go. 
I ain’t afraid, and mebbe I shall be safe, 
anyway; least ways, there’s no use in 
your being drownded alongside of me. 
Go. go quick!” as a block of ice crashed 
against the cabin, shaking the frail struct- 
ure to its centre. “Kiss me once, and 
good-by !” 

The boy looked out at the prairie, grow- 
ing faintly green ever since morning; at 
the blue sky, with the white woolly clouds 
drifting over it; at the cruel leaping waves 
erawling around the frail shanty, like 
wolves eager to devour their prey; at the 
brown mare as she stood trembling with 
dread, ready to bear him away to safety ; 
and then he looked at the wan, faded face 
of his mother. 

“Pll stay with you, mother,” he said 
simply, as if there were no heroism in 
staying. ‘“‘If you are safe here, we shall 
both be safe; and if one dies, we will both 
die together.” 

She broke into weak sobs, and he went 
to make such defence as he might against 
the flood. The house was on an island, 
that momentarily grew smaller. He waded 
out and brought in the few pieces of coal, 
and brought clean water from the well. 
The water was creeping up the brown 
mare’s legs. He untied her, and she went 
skurrying away to the east. His only pets, 
two white bantam fowls, given him when 
they were chickens by a kind neighbor, 
were coaxed out of the cotton-wood 
branches and into a box, and the box it- 
self was brought into the house. 

The water was now several inches deep 
on the floor, and the sun was almost down. 
Benny built a fire and baked a corn-cake. 
Much practice had made him quite skilful, 
and the cake, when done, was not unpala- 
table. Usually he drank water with his 
portion, and his mother had a sort of crust 
coflee, but there was a little tea in the 
eracked sugar-bowl, kept for times of es- 
pecial need, and to-night being an extraor- 
dinary occasion, he steeped his mother a 
cup, and, as it was a very extraordinary oc- 
casion, he drank a cup himself. 


They slept little that night. A dozen 


| 


going in pieces; but when morning came 


| it still he!d together. 





Soon after day the frail shell began to 
tremble and sway about, and its helpless 
inmates clung to each other, thinking the 


end had come; but after a half-hour’s 
agonized suspense, the building seemed 


suddenly to rise, and the water poured out 
and left the floor bare. 

Benny ran to the window. ‘The big cot- 
ton-wood tree that had stood near the door 
was several rods away and seemed in mo- 
tion. Then he saw that it was the house 
that moved, rocking uneasily with the roll 
of the waves. 

*“O mammy!” he cried, ‘we are a-float- 
ing! ‘The house is adrift!” 

The sun rose out of the water, brilliant, 
and unsullied by a cloud. In its rays the 
ice-blocks glowed like huge prisms. The 
foam crests were like banks of snow drift- 
ing on the opaque Platte. 

Benny baked a corn-cake, but could 
hardly eat from excitement. ‘The bantam 
hen celebrated the day by laying her first 
egg, which Benny at once seized and boiled 
for his mother. The current was swift, 
but an adverse wind kept their craft from 
being carried on too fast. That night they 
passed Plattsmouth. and were adrift on the 
great Missouri. Everywhere they saw 
signs of havoc and devastation wrought by 
the flood. They passed houses submerged 
to their eaves, with people sitting on their 
roofs. They saw men passing in boats 
through village streets, and among the 
branches of standing trees. 

Before this, Benny had tied a red shirt 
to a broomstick and run it up through a 
hole in the roof as a distress signal, but no 
one seemed able to aid them. Kerchiefs 
were waved to them from upper windows, 
and men in boats shouted to them and 
waved their hats, but were afraid to put 
out into the swift middle current in which 
their craft kept. ‘They passed other houses 
adrift like theirs, but empty, and out- 
buildings, and hay-stacks. Once a large 
straw pile passed them, running at ex- 
press speed, and carrying a solitary half- 
grown pig, who, rooting for food among 
the frozen mass, was too busy even to 
grunt at them. Often they were nearly 
wrecked by tree-tops and floating timber. 
Dead mules and cattle drifted past, and 
horses, too, swollen to giant size; and 
once, from the yellow water, a man’s face 
rose and stared up with leaden eyes at the 
boy, who drew back shuddering, glad that 
his mother could not see it. 

Perhaps you may guess, but I can not 
tell of all that filled his heart as the hours 
dragged by, without bringing signs of re- 
lief. Sometimes he forgot his cares in a 
brief sleep, from which frightful dreams 
roused him. ‘The sick woman grew sicker 
and weaker. She could not eat the corn- 
cake and the messes of gruel that he pre- 
pared so carefully, and the bantam hen 
laid no more eggs. Poor Benny sat by 
her side, sad and very patient. 

‘IT think some one will save us yet, mam- 
my,” he said bravely. ‘I should feel 
quite comfortable if [ only had something 
good for you to eat.” 

A sudden thought struck him as he 
looked at his fowls, scratching in the lit- 
ter of their box. Broth! he thought. 
Broth! She could drink that, and she 
must have it. He gulped down a sob, rose, 
and began piling kindlings in the broken 
stove. Then he sharpened the big bread- 
knife on the rusty stove-pipe. He opened 
the box and took the henin his arms. How 
pretty she was, and how cunning, with her 
bright beady eyes glancing eagerly around 
for any stray crumb, and her white plumes 
shining like snow! Big tears fell on her 
unconscious head and dampened her sil- 
very feathers. He held the hen in one 
hand, the big knife in the other. The 
tightness of his grasp alarmed her; she 
fluttered to be free, squalling dismally, 
and her mate, alarmed at the noise, ran 
like a coward, and tremblingly hid himself 
under the bed. 

‘*Hello, you! Hello the house!” yelled 
a gruff voice from without. Benny drop- 
ped knife and fowl, and sprang to the 
window. ‘The house was drifting near the 
shore. Men stood about a little dock, 
watching the flood go past. Women were 
there, too, and curious children. One el- 
derly man, with gray hair and a rheumatic 
limp, leaned on his cane and said little, 
but his few words were eagerly caught up 
and his opinions deferred to. 

The people on shore saw the wan face at 
the window. “Hello, kid! shouted one. 
“Want to come on shore?’ Others 
spoke to him encouragingly, and with the 
aid of astrong rope flung to him, the little 
shanty was soon aground on a sand-bar not 
more than a rod from shore. 

The lame man said something, and a 
man leaped into the swift shallow water 
and made for the house, followed by an- 
other. ‘*“*Come on, kid!” he called, think- 
ing the boy was alone, “I can carry you 
ashore like mice.” 

Benny broke down then, the strain had 


| been so great, the relief so sudden, 





“My 
mother first,” he sobbed; “she is sick, | 
thought she'd die!” 

A long plank was thrown from the shore 
to the door-sill, and the sick woman iy her 
bed was brought out and laid on the shore, 
Benny followed. His head 
knees felt weak, and he 
buried his face in his mother’s pillow, 

**How long have you been adrift?’ one 
asked. 

‘Three days. We came from Nebraska.» 
the sick woman replied. The lame may 
wiped his glasses. Some one whispered, 
*Three cheers for the plucky boy in the 
big cap!” and the gathering crowd caught 
up the words and gave them with a will, 
Then forth from his hiding-place came the 
white cockerel, closely followed by his 
little mate. He crossed the plank warily, 
gained the safety of the dock, casting his 
bright eyes over the crowd; then he flap. 
ped his wings and crowed three times. 

What a shout went up! 

‘Three cheers for the banty !” cried one; 
and they cheered until Benny lifted his red 
cheeks and wet eyes, and laughed with the 
others. 

The lame man moved about giving or. 


swan, his 


sut down and 


ders, and soon a pair of horses were driven 
up, with » covered carriage behind them, 
The sick woman was lifted in, bed and all, 
the fowls, in their box again, were put in, 
and the lame man ¢clambered in and called 
Benny to sit beside hin. ‘They drove toa 
plain, home-like house (*"The Farmer's 
Hotel.” the sign read), and food was 
brought out to them,—bread and meat and 
sakes for the boy, and broth and dainties 
that would give the sick woman strength, 

“Drive on,” said the lame man; and he 
gave directions as to their rcute. 

Benny leaned back, his thin cheeks wet 
with tears of relief. They were going 
home with the lame man. ‘They were not 
to drown nor starve; his mother would 
have food and care, and his pets were not 
to be sacrificed. It was good to feel, after 
all these terrible days and nights, that 
older, stronger hands had taken the helm 
from his overtaxed, fsithful fingers. 

All this was more than four years ago, 
The lame man found means to inform Mr, 
Stark of his family’s safety, and to bring 
him to them; and he gave him work and 
helped him with money, with precept and 
example, and so roused the little energy 
that slumbered within him. ‘The man 
works for him now upon his farm, faith- 
ful and well paid. 

Mrs. Stark has grown cheerful and al- 
most well under these brighter auspices., 
She no longer has the ‘shakes,’ and has 
regained the energy of her younger days. 
They have a neat, three-roomed cottage, 
rent free, and a garden with fruit-trees, 
and a pasture for the cow that the lame 
man, **The Square,” the farmers call him, 
gave Benny when she was a calf. 

Benny is growing a fine boy now. Since 
stouter shoulders bear the burdens, his 
have time to grow straight and broader. 
His hair is getting back some of its old 
crinkle and gloss; his cheeks are plump 
and red, and his eyes are so bright and 
merry that one never notices whether they 
are blue or gray. He goes to school, and 
is a fine scholar, showing in his school- 
life the same pluck and self-reliance that 
up-bore him in the spring flood. He isa 
prime favorite with the Squire, and will 
never lack a friend while he lives. Roses 
climb over the cottage walls, fruit ripens 
on the well-pruned trees chat surround it, 
bees buzz contentedly around the well- 
filled hives under the windows. The white 
bantams roam in the roomy yard at their 
will, surrounded now by a goodly troop 
of children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, to whom the white rooster 
often tells the tale of his memorable risks 
and adventures in the year of the flood, 
1881. 

Crosby, Mo. 
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ADDRESS OF SETH HONT. 





We print below, Mr. Hunt’s address at 
the meeting to organize the Springfield 
League, Sept. 21, 1885: 

It is surprising how many lions some 
people see in the way of women’s voting. 
Yet, when woman suffrage shall become 
an accomplished fact, those terrible lions 
will prove to be mere scare-crows, without 
teeth or claws. Why, this very evening, 
right here in this hall, you have witnessed 
the alarming phenomenon of women’s vot- 
ing. Yet Springtield appears to be safe, 
and even this building, the scene of the 
dreaded disaster, has stood the shock. 

The only commotion that will result 
from woman suftrage will be some pretty 
radical national house-cleaning. We have 
all seen the sad plight of a house when 
the husband has been left to keep it, while 
his wife has been called away for a few 
days. He was to keep house; but all he kept 
was the whole of the soiled dishes for his 
wife to wash when she came back, if indeed 
she could wade through the house to the 
kitchen. But what must be the condition 
of the national house, after Uncle Sam has 
been keeping it all alone for a hundred 
years? 

A majority of our law-makers seem to 
think it a very serious thing for a woman 
to drop a slip of paper into a box once or 
twice a year, unless that paper be a bank- 
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pill to pay a tax that they have levied upon 
her without her consent. We, who have 
met here, are in favor of giving women 
the ballot, becau-e we believe that the 
right of woman suffrage is founded on the 
great American idea written as with a pen 


of inspiration in our Declaration of Inde- | 


yendence, and there declared to be self- 
evident, namely, that goveruments derive 


their just powers from the consent of the | 


governed. But this American idea of 
equal rights has not been fully and prac- 
tically applied. In this old Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts more than one-half of its 
citizens are governed without their con- 


sent, for the women of this State largely | 


outnumber the men. The census of Mas- 
sachusetts for 1880 shows that there were 
66.205 more females than males. ‘Che cen- 
sus of our own city of Springfield for this 
year gives the number of females as 1825 
more than the males, while in the neighbor- 
ing city of No thampton the number of fe 
males is greater than the males in every 
ward: and in one ward their number is 
nearly double. In view of these census 
facts, so long as the women of Massachu- 
setts are deprived of the ballot, how can 
we truly say that ours is ‘ta govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people”? But, if this be a government 
by the people. may we not with some pro- 
priety say that an officer of that govern- 
ment who has received only the votes of 
the men is not half elected? 

Now the object of this League is to work 
in all proper ways for the practical and 
complete application of that self-evident 
truth before mentioned, which clearly im- 
plies equality of rights without distine- 
tion of sex,—a truth grounded on our 
American charter of freedom and on the 
Golden Rule. 

The special work of this league is non- 
partisan political action to secure the elec- 
tion of law-makers that will vote for im- 
partial suffrage. We say non partisan. for, 
while we have no right, as a League, to 
say that a candidate shalt be a Republican, 
ora Democrat, or a Prohibitionist, or an 
Independent, we have a right to demand 
that, whatever may be his party pref- 
erences, he shall hold and maintain the 
great American idea of equal rights with- 
out distinction of creed, or sex, or color, 
or nationality. 

Thousands of women and men have 
been for many years praying, but without 
success, to our law-makers, to give women 
their right to the ballot. We now propose 
trying to send men to the Legislature who 
will not only hear prayer, but answer it, 
or rather, men who will know what we 
want, and will grant women their long- 
withheld rights without their asking for 
them. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


POLLY’S BABY. 


BY M. D. BRINE. 


Allin the daintiest cradle 
That baby could wish to own, 

It lay contentedly winking, 
Where Polly had left it alone. 

It wasn’t a mere doll baby; 
Ah, no! thai Polly would scorn; 

But this she loved through the daytime, 
And dreamed of from night till morn. 

A cap its small head adorning, 
A robe of cambric so white, 

And round its waist for a “dress up,” 
A ribbon so blue and bright! 

Its eyes were, Polly thought, lovely, 
Because they were gray, and she 

Was always brushing the soft hair, 
As black as hair could be. 

But once our poor Polly was naughty, 
And struck her baby at last; 

When, lo! it jumped out of the cradle, 
And scampered from danger fast. 

Do you think that was strange for a baby— 
For Polly’s wee baby—to do? 

Why, children, ’twas only a kitty, 
Brimful of mischief—and mew! 


+o — 


FINDING THE BEARS’ HOUSE. 


Mattie Millett sat on the doorstep in the 
bright April sunshine, with Topsy Tinkle 
on her lap. 

Mattie was a dear little five-year-old 
girl, and Topsy was a beautiful one-year- 
old kitten, with glossy fur as black as jet; 
and they were the best of friends. 

Mamma had just been telling the story 
of the three bears in the wood, and Mat- 
tie was thinking how nice it would be for 
her and Topsy to go and find the bears’ 
house. 

The fields were nearly bare, only a few 
dirty white spots on the brown earth, but 
in the woods beyond the brook the snow 
Was still quite deep. 

“I b'lieve we could doit, Topsy, you and 
I. I b'lieve we could find it, don’t you?” 
she said. 


“Mew! mew!” answered Topsy, as her 


mistress put her down on thesnow. That 
was 'lopsy’s way of saying yes, so Mattie 


would have told you just then. 

So they started down the path to the lit- 
tle bridge across the brook—that is. Mattie 
Started and ‘Topsy followed, as in duty 
bound. 

Mamma_was busy in the kitchen, and 
did not miss them, nor see the little figure 
in'the bright scarlet dress {eross the fields 
and enter the woods. If she only had, 
what a deal of trouble might have been 
Saved, 

“O Topsy Tinkle! as sure’s you’re alive, 
here is a path. It's the bears’ path, I 
know!” Mattie cried, as they came to a 
rough road. 

“Mew! mew!” said Topsy, as she lifted 
first one black foot, then another, and 
looked up in Mattie’s face as if she wanted 
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to go home, but her mistress wouldn't un- 
derstand, and so on they went. 

‘The snow grew deeper in the woods, and 
little puddles of water came in the road as 
the sun shone brighter through the leafless 
trees. Now and then a squirrel ran chat- 
tering up a tree, and looked doubtfully at 
Topsy when he thought he was at a safe 
or some winter bird twittered 
from the branches above them. 

Mattie’s little red wet 
through, and she was tired, oh, so tired! 
It did seem as though they would never 
get to the bears’ house. 

*IT guess it ain’c a great ways further, 
Topsy,” she said, bravely, as she trudged 
along, and Topsy followed, mewing faint- 
ly at every third step. Then, sure enough, 
as they went around a bend in the road, 
there stood a rude log shanty. 

‘It is—Topsy ‘Tinkle—it is the bears’ 
house!” and she stopped at the door to 
listen, almost afraid now that she had 
found it. 

“Mew! mew!” said Topsy, joyfully, as 


distanve, 


shoes were 


she leaped upon the step to warm her feet 
in the sun. 

“IT guess we'd better go in, Topsy,” 
whispered Mattie. “I’m awful hungry, 
and maybe they've left their porridge to 
cool.” Mattie pushed the door open and 
stepped in. ‘lopsy followed with a pitiful 
mew. It wasn't half as warm as it was 
out in the sunshine. 

‘This isa funny place to live in, ain‘t 
it, Topsy? And there ain’t a crumb to 
eat,” said Mattie, with a little sob, as she 
looked around. 

*What a funny bed to sleep on, not half 
as nice as ours,” and shesat down on the 
old quilt that covered a pile of spruce 
boughs. 

“Oh, it isn’t half as splendid 
thought it would be, is it, Topsy?” 

But ‘Topsy had found a meat-bone, and 
Was too busy to answer. 

“I’m hungry, too,” she went on with 
quivering lips, **but I don’t want to eata 
nasty bone. IL wish—why-e-e! This 
looks just like the sugar papa brings home 
—it is! Why-e-e, I didn’t think bears 
made sugar!” and she pulled a handful of 
little, sweet, brown cakes from a box in the 
corner, “I'm awful hungry, and L s’pose 
this will have to do, but I wish it was por- 
ridge.” 

After she had eaten the first small cake 
of sugar she began to feel very sleepy, 
and mis-ed her soft, nice bed. 

“IT s‘pose we'd ought to go home, ‘Topsy 
Tinkle, but I guess we'll have a rest-nap 
first.” and soon she was fast asleep under 
the old quilt 

When she woke up it was quite dark, 
but a light was shining in her eyes, almost 
blinding her, and in the doorway stood— 
not the three bears—but papa and ‘Tom 
and Charlie. 

*O Mr. Big Bear!” screamed Mattie, for 
she could not see who they were at first. 

**Who’s this in my bed?” said papa, in a 
great gruff voice, and then he laughed— 
oh, sucha happy laugh! and Mattie laugh- 
ed, and ‘Topsy mewed, and Charlie ran 
back to the house to tell mamma that Mat- 
tie was found, and Tom carried the lan- 
tern, while papa carried Mattie and 'Top-y 
both in his arms. 

They had found their t acks in the moist 
snow at the edge of the woods, and fol- 
lowed them straight to the sugar-camp. 

Wasn’t it lucky? Mattie thought so, 
and she doesn’t want to find the home of 
the bears any more.—Z. H. S , in Youth's 
Companion. 


as 


we 
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If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What 

a Dear Sirs—I have suf- 
fered from kidney com- 
Man Did piaint and biliousness for 
ifteen years. Have tried 
everything and never got 
any good. Last January, 
before I commenced tak- 
ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, ever, ry Late bloat- 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 

about it will come to me and ask what 


i fit. Very truly yours, 
ae “YONATHAN J. COBURN. 
HOOCD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


DRAcovT, MASss. 
Messrs. C.I. Hoop & Co., 
Lowell, Mass.: 


with 
Kidney 
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EXTRA PREMIUM 


To the Readers of “The Woman’s Journal.” 


AMERICA’S IMMORTAL POET. 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers with a Limtrep number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


AN ADMIRABLE LIFE-LIKENESS OF THE 


NRY W. LONGRELLOW in HIS LIBRARY 





a 


LATE 


At “‘Craigio House,’’ Old Cambridge, Mass. 


** The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, but the music of his voice is in the air.” 


Ist, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 24x32 inches. 
2d. Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for one year to new subscribers, with the en- 


graving, postpaid, on receipt of $2 50. 


at $2 5v. 


A Souvenir for the Si ting-Room, Parlor, 
47" Friendly editors piease copy the following : 
TO SUFFRAGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Help New York! 

New York’s women have the legal right 
to vote. 

But to make this known and understood 
involves much toil and cost. When New 
York’s women use the ballot, they will 
break the way for all women. We have a 
State of six millions of people to deal with, 
—the greatest American commonwealth. 
More than one million of New York women 
are entitled to vote. ‘The present tlme 
is the greatest opportunity woman suffrage 
has ever had. If women’s votes are cast 
in November, the breach is made. 

‘lo make good use of this opportunity a 
eash outlay is necessary that is wholly be- 
yond our means. Printing, stationery, 
hall-rent, postage, and other unavoidable 
expenses, require more than the New York 
friends can furnish. New York money 
and work have helped build up the cause in 
almost every State. Now that we are in 
‘the forefront of the battle,” will you not 
reciprocate? We all give our time and la- 
bor gladly. and will contribute from our 
means besides ; but additional help is need- 
ed. Will you not give it? By helping us 
you will aid yourselves. 

Send at once all the pecuniary help you 
van, to our ‘l'reasurer, Mr. Justus O. 
Woods, 44 East 14th St., New York. 

CLEMENCE 8. Lozier, M. D.. 
Chairman State Com.,103 West 48th St., N.Y. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Ex. Com., 146 Broadway, N.Y, 
“or 
Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c. 500.291 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 250, 
GermanCornKRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, ove, 
Pike’s Toothache Props cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 





NTELLICENT, HOME-LOVING 
WOMEN, Who Want to Earn a 
Living, should send for the little book 


Fruit Pastes, Syrups, and Preserves. 
By the author of ‘Ugly Girl Papers,” ‘‘Anna Maria’s 
Housekeeping,”’ etc., giving details of the fruit pre- 
serving business. One of the readiest ways for women 
to make money, together with choice recipes for the 
best and most salable preserves. 


Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 
CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





PATTERN OF ANY SIZE 
GIVEN with EACH NUMBER. 


EMOREST’S 
THE BES 


Of all the Magazines. 


Containing Stories, Poems and other Literary at- 
tractions, combining Artistic, Scientific and Household 
matters, 

Illustrated with Original Steel Engravings 
Photogravures, Oil Picture, and fine 
Woodcuts, making it the Model 
Magazine of America, 


UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


Each copy of ‘*Demorest’s Monthly Magazine” con- 
tains A Coupon Order, entitling the holder to the se- 
lection of any pattern illustrated in the fashion depart- 
ment in that number, in any of the sizes manufactured. 

Subscribers or Purchasers sending the Coupon with 
a two-cent stamp for postage, will receive, by return 
mail, a complete pattern, of the size and kind they 
may select, from the Magazine containing the order. 
This unparalleled Offer, giving to subscribers 


TWELVE PATTERNS 


(valued at from 20 cents to 30 cents each), during the 

year, of the kind and size desired, is a consideration 
Worth Over Three Dollars, 

or nearly double the actual cost of the Magazine, 

which is of itself, with its many brilliant features and 

solid attractions, the 


Cheapest Magazine in America. 
ONLY TWO DOLLARS 


per year, including twelve full size, cut patterns, of 
sizes and kinds selected, worth nearly double the sub- 
scription price. 

Send twenty cents for the current number with Pat- 
tern Coupon, and you will certainly subscribe Two 
Dollars for a year and get ten times its value. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, Publisher, 

17 E. 14th St., New York. 
Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon wil! call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
4&—@ Telephone number 7252. 








3d, Or we wiil send the engraving FREE to any person sending us one new yearly subscriber 


Library or Office of every American Home, 


RED CLOVER 
Blossoms and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, and all Blood disor. 
ders, 





é Mrs. E. P, DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON, 
Circulars and advice free. 


Women Are Voters' 
NEW YORK SUFFRAGE LAW. 


FULL TEXT 


Of the Parts of the New York Con- 
stitution and Laws Con- 
cerning the 


RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE 
With Notes 


Explaining the Relations of those Parts 
to Women’s Right to Vote, 





‘For the Information of Inspectors, 


| 











AND 
Other Election Officers, 


THE LECAL PROFESSION, 
AND 


FEMININE VOTERS. 


By HAMILTON WILLCOX, M., LL. B., 
Counsellor-at-Law, 


Thairman State Executive Committee of New 
York Woman Suffrage Party, and 
Author of 


“Cases of the Legislature’s Power Over Suffrage.” 

“Reply to Attorney-General Russell.” 

“Why Attorney-General Russell Should Not be 
Re-elected.” 

‘Woman Suffrage Constitutional.” 

“Brief on The Legislature’s Power to Extend the 
Suffrage, For the Assembly Judiciary Committee.” 

“Bills to Prohibit Disfranchisement, and Protect 
the Common Law Rights of Women, in the New York 
Legislature, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885.”" 

“Review of the Judiciary Committee’s Report on 
Woman Suffrage, New Jersey Assembly, 1868.” 

‘Instructions to School Commissioners Regarding 
Woman Suffrage at School Elections.”’ 

“A Law Repealing the Disfranchisement of Women 
at School Elections, Passed by New York Legislature, 
1880.”’ 

“Reply to Attorney General's Opinion Against 
School Suffrage in Cities.” 

“Reply to Superintendent of Public Instruction’s 
Opinion Against Mothers’ Right to School Suffrage.’ 

“Objections to Amending the Constitution.” 


*'Firet Argument Before House Committee of Con- 
gress Against Women’s Disfranchisement in the 
District of Columbia,’ 1868. 


“First and Subsequent Arguments Before Cuongress- 
ional Committees Against Disfranchisement of Women 
of the Territories,” 1869, 1874, 1877, etc. 

“Suffrage a Right, Not a Privilege,’ 1867. 

**Woman's Sphere,” 1870, 


“Fifty Reasons Against Women’s Disfranchise- 
ment,”’ 1881. 


“Buffalo Platform of N.Y. Woman Suffrage Party,” 


Price 10 Cents. 


Address the Author, 


146 Broadway, New York. 


Rvery New York Woman Needs It. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Deliciousand Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or ber aa- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY _ 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 


ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 


attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine, 
a announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, inclucing 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. Hl. WILSON, M. D., Registra., 
504 East Broadway, South Boston 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia, 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 


in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; evding May 26th 
1885. Three years’ graded course, Leevures, Quizzes 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all th 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York, Foran 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M, D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar. 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


Wonar’s Medical College of Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first Tues 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fos graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
am Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding 


osc eno o $B 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





STAMPING OUTFIT. 

OURS IS THE BEST. Con- 
tains Complete Set of Initials, 
Worth at retail Wec.; 35go0d Working 
Patterns for Needle-work and Paint- 
ing, worth l0c. each; Instruction 
Hook teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 
and Plush Embroidery, etc.; how 
todo Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, Flitter Work, etc.; 
how todo all kinds of Stamping, 
with useful hints; Our am- 
mouth CATalogue, with designs, price, 
lic.; Powder, Pad, etc., with which to do the stamping, 
worth 35c.; EXTRA, Our Felt Tidy all stamped 
with silks and needle to work it, worth 40c.; 2 sheets o 
c ZY Patchwork Stitches, worth l0c.; 3 cards of 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, worth léec.; wholesale price list 
of Embroidery Materials. Stamped Table a 
etc. and Lace Kemnants, LL ABOVE . 

NEW BOOKS. Colors of Flowers, new edition, 
price, 35c.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete 
instructor, 25c.; Crazy Patchwork, 150 new stitches, 
pErtee reduced, 15c.3 over 100 Cross Stitch Patterns, 
2 alphabets, etc., 25c. SPECIAL. Outfit and an 
two Books, $1.25. ALL, $1.60, T. E. PARK 
Lynn, Mass, 








/ q 


“THE READY BINDER,” 


Tossesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal” Office. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE SYMPOSIUM. 

The Post has published the following 
letters, received in answer to its circular 
asking for opinions on the present aspect 
of school suffrage in Boston: 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD. 
To the Editor of the Boston Post : 

You have asked for an expression of 
opinion from me, in regard to the influ- 
ences that may grow out of the increased 
activity of women to avail themselves of 
their privileges under the school suffrage 
law. I can see nothing to fear, but much 
to hope, from it. We have always been led 
to believe that the privileges and responsi- 
bilities that the ballot confers, make a man 
a more intelligent and responsible citizen. 
The foreigner who lands upon our shores, 
ignorant and irresponsible though he may 
be, becomes a legalized citizen as soon as 
possible. ‘The industrious, inoffensive 
Chinaman can never hope to have justice 
done him until he expresses the desire, 
and is allowed the privilege, of becoming 
av integral part of our body politic. ‘The 
negro, with all of the ignorance and deg- 
radation of more than a century of sla- 
very, was clothed at once with the duties 
and privileges of a citizen. The ballot 
was given him as a means of self-protec- 
tion, and to encourage him to feel that a 
man is a man for ‘a’ that and a’ that.” 

The criminal who serves a term of years 
in a penitentiary is spared the degradation 
of a “man without a country” by being 

ardoned in time to retain his citizenship. 

uring a heated political contest we are 
constantly reminded by the press and in 
private circles of the wrong that intelli- 
gent and responsible men do, by the indif- 
ference they show to the just and wise ad- 
ministration of the law, by withholding 
their votes. 

We cannot for a moment harbor the be- 
lief that this reflection will be applicable 
to our intelligent and conscientious wom- 
en remonstrants, for whether we have a 
crumb of suffrage doled out to us, or have 
the whole ballot at our command, which 
will be but a matter of time, the intelli- 
gent women of the land are in the majority, 
and will be ready to counteract with their 
vote any dangers that may threaten from 
illiterate sources. 

If, as has been briefly shown, the ballot 
is conferred upon man as a privilege, as a 
right, as a safeguard, as an educator, as a 
means of increasing his interest and re- 
sponsibility in the government that pro- 
tects him, why withhold this duty, this 

rivilege, this boon that men seek so eager- 
y to get and to hold, from women? A 
great deal of effort has been expended in 
the endeavor to classify woman, and to 
put her in her proper relation to the uni- 
verse, and to man. She is recognized as a 
person, and is held responsible for her own 
acts. If she commit theft, forgery, or 
murder, there is no vicarious punishment 
for her, neither does a near or distant male 
relative come forward to offer money 
vicariously to pay her taxes. The influ- 
ence of the mother upon her children need 
not be dwelt upon; it is universally rec- 
ognized as potent. Her self-sacrifice to 
educate her children, her endurance and 
faithfulness in keeping a home and a fami- 
ly intact under the most adverse circum- 
stances, are known to every one. Her finan- 
cial ability would not be questioned if 
statisticians made careful investigation 
into the domestic economy of the house- 
hold; if they knew and reported that the 
thrift of the farmer and of the mechanic 
is due, in part at least, to the industry and 
a frugality of his wife. It has 

een proven and fully demonstrated that 
woman is true to the trusts reposed in her, 
and there can be no good reason assigned 
why it will prove a dangerous experiment 
to add to her responsibilities by entrust- 
ing to her the ballot. I can but look upon 
every turn in the destiny of affairs that 
helps to bring woman to acloser and wider 
understanding of. and participation in, the 
affairs that pertain to the government that 
protects her, and that she in turn helps 
support, as an important step in the ad- 
vance of civilization. The dangers that 
were feared for women, in connection with 
getting a higher education, have been dis- 
pelled by experience; everything so far in 
the history of our country that has been 
done to unite the interests of men and 
women upon a higher plane of thought 
and action has only resulted in good to 
both. When the key-stone of a reform is 
justice, we may trust implicitly that all of 
the problems of its adjustment to existing 
conditions will be solved for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 

Mary J. SAFFORD. 


MR. JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 

Dear Sir: You ask my opinion of wom- 
an suflrage. Ll cannot see why you dis- 
tinctly mentioned ‘‘Roman Catholic and 
Protestant women.” In the question of 
voting, they are neither Catholic nor Prot- 
estants. I think woman suffrage is the 
dream of a spiritual realm, unsuited toa 
coarse. waterial, masculine civilization. 
Women are better than men—and weaker. 
They ought to rule, but they can’t. They 
would make ideal laws, and men would 
break them detiantly ; and the open tramp- 
ling on law is anarchy and chaos, the is- 
sue of which would be again the rule of 
the strong. 

Women are better than men are because 
they are spiritual, while men are intellec- 
tual. The spirit follows what is true and 
gentle and good ; theintellect follows only 
what is pleasant, successful, dominating, 
strong. If women could rule, civilization 
would bea poem. With men, it is a mix- 
ture of compromise, cruelty, and contriv- 
ance. 

In our present intellectual and spiritual 
condition, woman suffrage is a humbug, a 
hypocrisy, a sentimental disease. Women 
at present, or at least those who want to 
vote, are as unfit to vote as men are. They 
would ruin themselves by coming down to 
the common-place level of the masculine 
motive. They would bind themselves to 
believe that the world can be bettered by 
political machinery instead of by social 
equity, by the patchwork of man instead 





of the order of God. I believe that some 
time in the future mankind will have a so- 
cial order based on justice and not on 
expediency, in which the spiritual virtues 
of generosity, mercy, kindness, truth, and 
sacrifice shall be as publicly respected as 
the intellectual virtues of shrewdness, self- 
ishness, thrift, ambition, and boldness; 
and because I believe that woman is the 
spiritual reservoir of the human race, that 
her physical weakness is some time to be 
the true meaure of manly tenderness, I 
disiike and detest a premature movement 
that would cast away the higher power of 
woman and send her into the ring to strug- 
gle muscle for muscle with the selfish, 
grasping, organizing, unjust, intellectual 
brute that civilization has made of man. 
I am respectfully yours, 
Joun BoyLe O'REILLY. 


MRS. LUCY STONE. 
To the Editor of the Boston Post: 

I think it is a pity that the sectarian is- 
sue should have been raised in regard to 
the schools. 

It was not raised by the women voters. 
All the women voters with whom I have 
talked, both those who favored the drop- 
ping of Dr. Blake’s name and those who 
regretted it, agree in saying that it was 
done on temperance grounds solely. They 
showed their sincerity by successively in- 
viting four or five gentlemen of the same 
faith as Dr. Blake to take his vacant place 
on their ticket, and they only filled up the 
gap with a Protestant at the last moment, 
when all the Roman Catholics to whom 
they applied had declined. 

So far as I can judge, this sectarian cry 
was raised by certain politicians in the 
liquor interest, who dreaded the growing 
number of women voters (the women 
voters having shown a determination to 
discriminate against candidates on temper- 
ance grounds), and feared that the women 
would soon hold the balance of power at 
school elections, in a city so evenly divid- 
ed between two parties as Boston. ‘They 
therefore took this means to get Democrat- 
ic women to vote. It was a bad means, 
for sectarianism has no business in the 
public schools. But I am heartily glad to 
have the Democratic and Roman Catholic 
women vote, little as | can approve the 
method taken to bring them out. When I 
heard that 1,200 such women had register- 
ed, it seemed too good to be true. It 
would be far from an unmixed good, if 
voting were to be confined wholly or 
chiefly to women of one denomination ; 
but the larger interest in the schools thus 
aroused can hardly fail to call out a larger 
vote of women of all denominations. I 
am glad of anything which leads the moth- 
ers of the city to take a more active inter- 
est in their children’s schools. It will be 
good for the mothers, and good for the 
schools. 

As for the supposed Roman Catholic 
plot to capture the schools through the 
votes of women, no such plot has yet been 
shown to exist; and it could hardly be 
permanently successful in a city where 
there are nearly 15,000 more native women 
than foreign women who can read and 
write. Respectfully, 

LUCY STONE. 
REV. DR. A. A. MINER. 
To the Editor of the Boston Post: 

In answer to your inquiries I have no ob- 
jection to saying: 

1. That the assumption that any action 
hitherto taken in the election of our school 
board had reference in the slightest de- 

ree to Roman Catholics as such, is entire- 
y unwarranted. 

2. That the recent movement which at- 
tracts so much attention may have arisen 
from personal and sinister designs, or 
from class opposition to our unsectarian 
publie schools, or from the two sources 
combined. 

3. That it is greatly to be hoped that the 
influence of the Roman Catholic authori- 
ties is not to be employed in embittering 
the educational work of our city and 
State. 

4. That manifest attempts in this diree- 
tion will arouse the means of overwhelm- 
ing defeat. If there is any body of people 
in our midst that cannot bear the light of 
day, their remedy will be found, not in 
banishing the sun, but in retreating into 


darkness. Yours truly, 
A. A. MINER. 
REV. EMORY J. HAYNES. 


To the Editor of the Boston Post; 

In reply to yours asking my opinion 
concerning possible effects of the new suf- 
frage law and woman’s privile ge therein. 

For almost two hundred years, my an- 
cestors have been New England Protes- 
tants, and I have departed in no smallest 
particular from their beliefs. Yet I frank- 
ly confess that no public agitation so dis- 
tresses me as a possible collision between 
Protestants and Catholics. I believe it is 
the settled purpose of all wise citizens to 
totally suppress if it arises, to make im- 
possible if it threatens—a religious-politi- 
sal controversy of any kind in this land. 

Therefore, if such a contest is to be the 
result of the new law, the strong good 
sense of the Commonwealth will sternly 
repeal it. We are not to have a war of 
women about our children. The Protes- 
tant pastors will not descend to any egging 
on of the women in their congregations 
for a vulgar scramble at election booths. 
Men who prize modesty in their wives and 
daughters will be found to protest against 
the participation of their households in 
such a phase of female suffrage of all 
things. ‘The women who are now indif- 
ferent to the privilege of voting will be 
made contemptuously averse to it when 
made bitter and frenzied by sectarian 
strife. 

It is too early yet to predict any settled 
purpose on the part of the Roman Catholic 
authorities; we have only the occasional 
action of individuals to read by. A delib- 
erate ecclesiastical purpose on their part 
would, in my judgment, imperil the public 
school system as nothing else has. I reason 
from my own feelings. I, for one, would 
abandon the schools, educating my children 
in private if I had to dress in rags to afford 
it, rather than to send the mother out to 
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fight for the public schools with other 
women fired with fanatical zeal. 
Yours respectfully, 
Emory J. HAYNES. 


MISS ABBY W. MAY. 

Miss Abby W. May says: 

‘**It is much to be regretted that sectari- 
anism in any form should have been 
brought to bear on this question. I hope 
it will svon give place to broader grounds 
of action.” 

ELIZABETH S TOBEY. 
To the Editor of the Boston Post: 

Your request for an expression of my 
views as to the late movement among the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant women in 
availing themselves of their privilege to 
vote for school committee is at hand. 
While I regret that any question of relig- 
ious sect should enter into the subject, be- 
lieving that both Romanists and Protes- 
tants have an equal right to express their 
wishes at the polls on a matter in which 
the mother has a peculiar interest, yet as 
politicians have now made the issue one 
between these two divisions of the church, 
the Protestant women must see to it that 
their influence is equally used to secure 
proper persons to control our schools. I 
am contident that it will be the means of 
arousing many good women hitherto care- 
less of their responsibility regarding this 
duty, and will be conducive to good re- 
sults. Every opportunity brings with it 
responsibility. In my opinion the present 
emergency makes it an imperative duty for 
every Protestant Woman to use her right 
of school suffrage. It is not a question of 
privilege or choice, but one of stern duty, 
which every truly conscientious woman 
will recognize and act upon, whatever 
may be her views as to the expediency of 
extending further suffrage to women. A 
special reason why women should just 
now use their influence in this direction is 
that those members of the school com- 
mittee in some cities and towns who are 
seeking to evade the new law for scientific 
temperance instruction in the _ public 
schools may be replaced by men and wom- 
en who will carry out the intent of that 
law, as well as the letter. The 50,000 
signers of the petition for the law have : 
right to demand this. I believe that a 
year from now there will bea great in- 
crease in the number of woinen who will 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
help decide the education of the future cit- 
izens of our State. Yours truly, 

ELIZABETH 3S. TOBEY, 
President Mass. W. C. T. U. 
Boston, Sept. 30. 


REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
To the Editor of the Boston Post; 

In reply to your invitation toexpress my 
opinions in regard to the increased activity 
of women, both Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant, in availing themselves of the right 
to vote in school matters, I willingly ex- 
press my views, which, so far as | have 
any definite views, are these: 

1. Lam glad that more Roman Catholic 
women as well as more Protestant women 
are likely to vote. It will increase their 
interest in the schools and their knowledge 
of them. I trust it will result in having 
some women, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, placed on the school commit- 
tee. It is verv unfortunate for the schools 
that there should be now no women 
on the committee. When we think that 
the majority of teachers and children are 
females, and when there are so many mat- 
ters in which the advice of women is de- 
sirable, it is discreditable to the good sense 
of Boston voters that they should not put 
a good proportion of women on the com- 
mittee. 

2. While it would be very unfortunate 
to have disputed religious questions intro- 
duced into the debates on the action of the 
school committee, I see no special danger 
in this direction from the action of wom- 
en voters. If it should appear that the 
Catholic women vote only for Catholics, 
this influence would cease to be injurious 
when more Protestant women shall vote. 
But Ido not apprehend danger of this sort. 
Any such action would be put a stop to by 
public opinion, which has always opposed 
and will oppose any sectarianism in the 
schools. 

3. Theresult of all these excitements will 
be an increased interest in the schools and 
in their management throughout the whole 
community, and this is what is chiefly de- 
sirable. I have, therefore, much hope and 
little fear in regard to the future of the 
free school system, on which rest Ameri- 
can republican institutions. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Boston, Sept. 30. 





FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


Messrs. Springer Brothers respect- 
fully invite the attention of the ladies 
of Boston and vicinity to their exten- 
sive and attractive display of 


FASHIONABLE CLOAKS, 


Short Wraps, Newmarkets, Plush 
Sacques, and Ladies’ Outside Gar- 
ments of every description, just 
opened at the New Ketail Depart- 
ment for the 


Fall and Winter Season of 1885-6. 


Lacies who have never yet visited 
this establishment will be surprised 
at the elegance of the spacious sales- 
rooms, and the superior grades of 
£0008 therein displayed. 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS, 
CHAUNCY STREET, 
ESSEX STREET, 
and HARRISON AVENUE, 


BOSTON. 
(One Block from Washington Street.) 


**100 Doses One Dollar,’’ is true only of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argu- 
ment as to strength and economy. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wanted.—A situation by a young girl as seam. 
stress in a family. Address “D. B.,’’ Woman's 
Journal Office. 





Ladies Visiting New York for business or 
pleasure can find a pleasant home and moderate prices 
by addressing Mrs, BLAKELY, 54 E. 10th Street, 
New York. 








A College Graduate, who has spent several 
years in philological study abroad, would like to teach 
languages, ancient or modern, in a school in Boston. 
Greek, Latin or German preferred. She can furnish 
good references. Address **Language,”’ at this office 





Good Farm in Kansas.—440 acres of excellent 
land, suitable for pasturage or tillage, is offered on 
long time, at a moderate price. Beautifully situated, 
three miles from the city of Lawrence, adjoining the 
homestead of Ex-Gov. Charles Robinson. ‘Terms 
easy. Apply at this office. 





Nice Mending and General Repairing will be 
done by Miss Oxtve C. Foee, at Ko. 90 Waltham 
Street, Boston. Miss Fogy has made a brave fight 
with poor health and hard conditions, and is now 
ready for work. It will be a kindness to her to send 
her mending or plain sewing. She is very neat and 
careful, and entirely trustworthy. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FPREE 








jcW ctWGULAIWU UvoWWStn¥AlORY 
of Music, Boston. Mass. 


The largest and best equipped in the world, 100 Instrue- 
tors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tuning, 
Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, German and 
Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, etc, 
Tuition, $5 to $20; board and room, $45 to $75 per term 
Students received at any time. For illustrated Calen- 
dar, giving full information, address 
EE. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


HOME SCHOOL, 


BELMONT, MASS. 
Six miles from Boston. Beautiful location. Thorough 
English, French, or German Courses. Gymnastics, 
Horse-back Riding. 
L. A. HILL, Principal. 


LADIES | 


We are again pleased to inform you, as we have hereto- 
fore done for the past eighteen years, that the Fall 
Shapes for Hats and Bonnets are now ready, and your 
Straw, Felt and Beaver Hats can now be made 
into the latest styles, at 
STORER’S BLEACHERY, 

673 Washington St., head of Reach St.. or CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Washington St., 
nearly opposite Temple Place. 


Choice Overcoat, 


Thick and Thin, 


For immediate use, just received in our Retail 
Clothing Dept.—all from our own workshops. 


Winter Overcoats, - $22 to $40. 
Fall Overcoats, - - $12 to $30. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP’Y, 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place. 


We have all our Early Fall Stock in Store and 
on our shelves. 

It is complete in the best grades of Under- 
clothing of the best manufacturers. 

It is well furnished with the bést Gloves of 
the most celebrated makers, especially Fownes 
Bros. & Co. and Dent, Allcroft & Co., of London, 

It offers the novelties, the standard patterns, 
and the staple goods of the styles of London 
Neck Wear worn to-day in Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall. 

We have added this season a handsome as- 
sortment of Ladies’ English Mackintoshes in the 
best and newest patterns. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


Importers 
and Retailers of Men’s Furnishings, 


PHILLIPS BUILDING, 

















No. 4 Hamilton Place, 








COBB'S 


COMPLEXION 
SOAP, 


FOR THE TOILET, BATH, AND HAIR, 
Contains no animal fate or coloring matter, and ig 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

Will not irritate the most sensitive skin; makes the 
complexion clear and free from blemishes. Cleanses 

the scalp from Dandruff. 

For sale by first-class Druggists and Grocers, or 
mailed to any address on receipt of price, 17 cents per 
cake. S@ Sample cake 10 cents, with book on the 
care of the Hair, Teeth and Skin, Free of Charge. 

Address the manufacturer, 


A. H. COBB, 


33 Batterymarch Street, - Boston, Mass, 
MISS B. C. TRAY, 


DRESSMAKER, 


Will work at customers’ residences if preferred. 


374 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 


ENGLISH 
KIDDERMINSTERS 


— AND —— 


ART 
INGRAINS 


In the old-fashioned quality of thirty years ago. 
These full weight carpets are very desirable, 
and we recommend them especially for use in 
chambers, nurseries, and dining-rooms. We 
offer a recent importation, in a great variety of 
artistic patterns and colorings, at 


LOW PRICES. 


JoWnH Pray, Sons&60. 


558 & 560 Washington Street. 


Henry H. Tuttle & C0. 


Invite special attention to the celebrated 


“DONGOLA” BOOTS 
FOR LADIES, 


of which they have a very large 











assortment. None genuine unless 
stamped **DONGOLA” on the 
inside. 


Cor. Washington and Winter Sts. 


ecure Lnvestuents 
CHICAGO MORTGAGES, 


On productive city property, not exceeding one-half & 
low valuation; yielding 
6 PER CENT. INTEREST, 


and free of tax. Coupons payable semi-annually. Are 
largely taken for trust investments, Ample reference 
given. Constantly on hand and for sale by 


W. L. GARRISON, 
132 Federal Street, Boston. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wip CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
450 Washington, cor. Bedford St 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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